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Allow Y oung Minds, Not Manners, To Run Free 


The Educators Examined 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


In The New York Times Magazine 


+ 


(_ DUCATION has three kinds of 
purposes: technical, intellectual, and 
moral. It teaches certain skills—of 
which reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are the most elementary and 
the most indispensable. But such 
training does not of necessity in- 
volve any education of either mind 
or heart. 

Intellectual education has two 
purposes: to enable the pupil to 
understand things that are difficult 
and to put him in relation to things 
outside his personal life. I do not 
wish to underestimate the impor- 
tance of the first of these, but it is 
of the second that I especially wish 
to speak. 

A human mind is like a lantern 
on a dark night; things that are 
close at hand it shows with a cer- 
tain clarity, but with increasing dis- 
tance there is increasing dimness, 
and beyond a certain radius there is 
total blackness. Mental education 
should increase the brightness of 
the lantern and the extent of the 
area over which it sheds light. 

The moral gains to be expected 
from education are a more difficult 
and debatable matter. Education, 
if it will find a middle ground be- 
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tween mental slavery and anarchy, 
can give form and discipline to im- 
pulse without destroying it. And it 
is in giving this form and discipline 
that its moral value consists. 

Education, as it has been con- 
ducted by states since law made it 
compulsory, has served its purposes 
up to a point, but not nearly so 
fully as believers in its potentialities 
could wish. Educational officials 
have always tended to overvalue 
what is definite. In the old days 
they liked Latin grammar because 
if the pupil made a mistake there 
could be no doubt about it. In mod- 
ern times, they like arithmetic for 
the same reason. I do not know how 
it may be in America, but in ele- 
mentary schools in England there is 
undoubtedly an overemphasis on 
arithmetic. 

The ordinary person can get 
through life fairly successfully with 
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no more arithmetic than is needed 
for keeping accounts, and I do not 
think it could be said that facility 
in doing complicated sums is a qual- 
ity of very high intrinsic value. 
Nevertheless, I would not wish to 
underrate training in accuracy and 
in the realization that a mistake is 
a mistake which cannot be excused 
by breadth of vision or depth of 
sympathy. 

One is confronted in all educa- 
tional matters by the fact that youth 
is brief, that few people will learn 
much when youth is past, and that 
therefore everything learned is 
learned at the expense of some- 
thing else. If you want to prove 
that a child should be taught this 
or that, it is not enough to show 
that this or that is worth knowing; 
you have to show that it is better 
worth knowing than whatever other 
item it displaces in the curriculum. 
I should not for a moment deny 
that Latin is worth knowing, but if 
your formal education is to cease 
at 16, there are probably other 
things that it is even more important 
you should learn. 


CONVENTIONAL EDUCATION 
DEFECTS 


The movement in favor of pro- 
gressive education was based on the 
realization of certain real defects in 


conventional systems. I think I 
should put first among these an ex- 
cessive reliance on the all-sufh- 
ciency of discipline. In the old days 
boys were given a task, and if they 
did not learn it they were flogged. 
This saved the teacher a lot of 


trouble. He never had to try to be 
interesting; he never had to help 
the boy with his perplexities. The 
boys had to learn or suffer, and suffi- 
cient percentage preferred to learn. 

Various reformers, starting from 
Rousseau, adopted a wholly novel 
hypothesis, namely, that some chil- 
dren might possibly take some inter- 
est in some of the things that they 
ought to learn. There are still 
some teachers who think it neither 
possible nor desirable to make les- 
sons interesting. This undoubtedly 
is a mistake because, as everyone 
knows in his own case, a piece of 
knowledge which is interesting is 
much more quickly learned and 
much more easily retained than one 
which has no purpose except to sat- 
isfy authority. 


ENCOURAGING PUPILS TO THINK 


Another defect of conventional 
education, perhaps its gravest de- 
fect, is that it makes no attempt to 
encourage pupils to think. Thinking 
is an individual activity. I cannot 
imagine any form of drill which 
would promote it effectually. More- 
over, the pupil who thinks is likely 
to think something that his teacher 
does not think. This is irritating to 
the teacher and subversive of disci- 
pline. It seems to follow that teach- 
ers of large classes are hardly likely 
to encourage intellectual initiative. 

Another defect which progressive 
education sought to remedy was a 
kind of silly prudery, a belief that 
many things which grownup people 
do without being blamed are very 
wicked if done by the young. 
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Countless conventional _ parents 
would be more shocked to hear 
their boy use a bad word than to 
see him cruelly bully his little 
brother. There is still a very preva- 
lent belief that children should not 
know the facts of life, which means, 
in practice, that they learn them 
from other children in an inaccurate 
and indecent form instead of learn- 
ing them accurately and soberly 
from older people. I cannot but 
think that progressive educators are 
wholly right. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION EVILS 

There is however, another side 
to the picture. Every movement of 
revolt always goes too far, and in- 
sofar as it succeeds it gives rise to 
new evils in place of those that it 
has sought to abolish. If old-fash- 
ioned education gave too large a 
place to discipline, progressive edu- 
cation—so at least it seems to me— 
gives too small a place. 

Much knowledge becomes de- 
lightful when it reaches a certain 
point, but in its earlier stages is un- 
interesting. Speaking for myself, I 
have found that almost any period 
of history becomes interesting 
when one knows a good deal of it, 
however dull it may have seemed at 
first. I think it is as well that pupils 
should get to know this character- 
istic of knowledge, but they will 
never get to know it if they are al- 
lowed to follow their whims freely. 

Another respect in which I think 
that progressive schools are apt to 
carry a good thing too far is in the 
encouragement of initiative. Chil- 
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dren have a certain amount of spon- 
taneous initiative and it is a good 
thing that they should be able to in- 
dulge it whenever it does not take 
harmful forms. 

But most children have also a 
strong need of a fixed framework. 
As a rule they are happier if a great 
deal of their life follows an unques- 
tioned routine. I have known adults 
who had been educated at progres- 
sive schools who felt themselves un- 
happy without external discipline, 
but who had never learned the 
habits that would enable them to 
submit to it. 

There is another aspect of the 
cult of initiative which I think may 
be easily carried too far; that is in 
the encouragement of artistic crea- 
tion. It is no doubt an admirable 
thing that children should be en- 
couraged to paint little pictures and 
compose little tunes and write little 
plays, but they should not be en- 
couraged to think that these are 
great works of art or that excellence 
can be achieved without training. 


BAD MANNERS NOT MERITORIOUS 


There is another matter in which 
I am aware of being old-fashioned. 
I have never learned to regard bad 
manners as positively meritorious. 
Here as everywhere else, there is a 
balance to be struck. I think a cer- 
tain standard of good manners is 
essential to the smooth running of 
social and family life. I should 
concede to the modern educator that 
a parent should not be rude to his 
child, but I do not think it fol- 
lows that the child should be rude 
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to his parents. This is one of the 
many limitations on the doctrine 
that the child’s impulses should 
remain unchecked. 

It is often advanced as an argu- 
ment against progressive education 
that it makes it difficult in adult 
life to fit into a world so different 
from that of the progressive schools. 
In part this is an argument which 
depends on the fact that as yet pro- 
gressive schools are the exception. 
If they were the rule, people who 
come from them would not feel odd 
when they had to mix with others. 
This is not a complete answer. 

The atmosphere of most progres- 
sive schools is too pleasant and too 
easy-going to be an adequate prep- 
aration for life as it is in any mod- 
ern community. This is perhaps not 
wholly an evil. Insofar as what is 
painful in modern life is prevent- 
able, it may be a good thing that 
there should be those who rebel 
against it. Progress is much more 
likely to come from the discontent- 
ed than from those who fit easily 
into the existing social framework. 
But so far as I have been able to 
observe unhappy products of pro- 
gressive education, their discontent 
has seldom to be of a 
very fruitful sort and they have as a 
rule been inclined to lay the blame 
on the unconventionality of their 
education. 

I should be sorry if what I have 
been saying in criticism of progres- 
sive education were regarded as a 
defense of conventional schools. I 
think conventional schools have a 
large share of the blame for the dis- 
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asters which are overtaking civilize- 
tion. The fundamental problem in 
education, as I see it, is to find a 
way of combining individuality with 
citizenship. 

Conventional schools sacrifice in- 
dividuality, and progressive schools, 
however unintentionally, tend to 
sacrifice citizenship. They may, and 
often do, teach citizenship as a con- 
scious principle. They do not instill 
it into daily habits or give it that 
subconscious strength which it 
needs in times of stress. 


THE PROBLEM TODAY 


The problem of finding the right 
synthesis is far from easy, espec- 
ially where vast masses of popula- 
tion are concerned, but it is a 
problem which must be solved if 
civilization is not to be compelled 
everywhere to wear the kind ot 
strait-jacket in which Communists 
clothe it. 

If this danger is to be averted, it 
will be necessary that teachers 
should be permitted by the authori- 
ties to have a more liberal outlook 
than is now common. They must 
learn to respect intelligence and in- 
dependent thought where it exists, 
though they need not, like some 
progressive educators, pretend to 
find it in all and sundry. They 
must learn to prefer groups of in- 
dividuals to mechanized and disci- 
plined herds. Such a point of view 
is at present anathema to education 
administrators in most countries, 
but perhaps the time may come 
when herd-hysteria may no longer 
be regarded as the supreme virtue. @ 





An “Iron Curtain” in the Schools? 
“Johnny, You Must Leave the Room!” 
HaANor A. WEBB 


In The Science Teacher 


HERE’S a new reason why 
Johnny—and his sister Mary, too— 
must be expelled from the class- 
room today. The lesson of the hour 
is on diphtheria—once so deadly to 
the young, now under control by 
antitoxin. The brother and _ sister 
must be sent out tomorrow, too, be- 
cause the reader prints a story of 
how vaccination has almost driven 
the scourge of smallpox from our 
land. 

Big brother Henry, a few grades 
farther on, has been put out of class 
during a discussion of the experi- 
ments on fluorides in drinking water 
that may save the children’s teeth. 

Why these unique dismissals? Be- 
cause the parents of Johnny, Mary, 
and Henry know their rights under 
a new law of their state by which 
they can demand that no topic con- 
cerning health shall be presented in 
the presence of their children at 
school. These parents belong to an 
influential religious organization 
that does not believe in germs as 
causes of diseases, or in medical 
treatment as remedies. 

Here is what has happened. In 
many states, health instruction is a 
designated duty of the public 
schools. But in a recent session of 
the Indiana legislature, and again 
in the New York legislature, laws 
were passed that exclude a pupil 
from the study of health and hy- 
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giene if this information ‘‘conflicts 
with the religion of his parents or 
guardian.” 

We are just beginning to learn 
how this legislature plagues the 
teachers in the states concerned. I 
talked not long ago with an In- 
diana science teacher in the junior 
high school. Said he, in substance: 

“Yes, I send ’em out when health 
comes up in general science—cer- 
tain parents are breathing down my 
neck! But do you suppose these 15- 
and 16-year-olds stay ignorant? The 
other students tell ‘em all they 
heard—and probably more, too! 
The worst feature of this is the atti- 
tude these particular youngsters 
seem to be developing against the 
rcligion of their parents which tries 
to hide something from them. I 
think a// churches are having 
trouble holding their young folks, 
but this one really sets up a sort of 
iron curtain!” 

That's the teacher's own analogy, 
of course—but “iron curtain’’ con- 
notes something that Americans do 
not like. 
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What have the educational au- 
thorities done? In August, 1950, the 
New York State Commissioner of 
Education directed that children 
whose parents belong to this particu- 
lar religious group, and make their 
demand, shall be excused from all 
instruction concerning disease pre- 
vention and control; that they need 
not answer questions concerning 
health topics on any examination; 
that they shall not be penalized in 
any way for not answering these 
questions. The State Board of Re- 
gents dropped all questions about 
disease from the required “objec- 
tive’ portion of annual examina- 
tions. It is likely that the Board, 
avoiding embarrassment not of its 
own making, may soon drop the 
health questions altogether. 

Last December I talked to an 
alert, aggressive biology teacher in 
New York State about 47s experi- 
in the classroom. He 
formed me: 

“I have 19 students in my high 
school classes whose membership 
is in this religious organization that 
sponsosed the law against teaching 
about disease. I explained to them 
their parents’ rights to have them 
removed frequently from my class- 
room. I expressed my respect for re- 
ligious freedom in the United 
States. Then I told them something 
more. 

“TI, too, have a faith that to me 
is a religion,’ I said. ‘It is that I 
have a right to know, and to teach, 
the truth. . .. . What kind of a 
teacher would I be if my faith in 
the truth was weak? 


ences in- 


“So some folks don’t believe in 
germs. So some folks don’t believe 
germs cause disease. Well, I know 
your rights under the new law 
passed by the New York legislature. 
But I also know my rights under a 
higher law of a teacher's duty. 
When we reach topics concerning 
health in this class, you may leave 
if you will, but I will not send you 
out. If you must act according to 
your conscience, I certainly will act 
according to my conscience!’ 

“What happened in my classes? 
The pressure has been on since 
school started last September 
{[1951}—and not a student has 
walked out!” : 

It is possible that this young man 
has the advantage of an enlightened 
community, already meeting its 
health problems in an effective man- 
ner. He would doubtless be equally 
brave if sentiment were against him. 
“Faith in the truth’ is a source of 
great courage. 

Why should we teachers in other 
parts of the country worry about 
the troubles of teachers in Indiana 
and New York. First, because fixing 
a school curriculum by vote of a 
legislature is wrong in principle and 
vicious in practice. Second, because 
this sort of legislation may spread, 
and harm the very schools in which 
we teach. 

Although the zealots who force 
these laws to enactment do so in the 
name of their religious faith, we 
must quote Jesus on the cross who 
prayed, ‘Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” 
Church and state are separate, ac- 
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cording to the will of the majority 
in this nation. The freedom of our 
nation’s public schools from relig- 
ious censorship is almost perfect; it 
should be kept that way. There are 
plent; of items other than germs 
that “religious minorities’ would 
like to censor if they were encour- 
aged to do so. 

Perhaps there will always be 
some controversy between religion 
and science—for man will always 
be religious, and scientific. Even 
earnest faith, however, must ulti- 
mately yield when confronted with 
fact. In the wholly mistaken belief 
that science is chiefly dedicated to 
the overthrow of religion, the op- 
ponents of new discovery and novel 
experiment have fought bitterly. 

Knowledge of the truth in sanita- 


Danger of Secularism Cited 
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tion and hygiene has set man almost 
wholly free from former scourges 
of yellow fever, bubonic plague, 
leprosy, and certain others. There 
are bright prospects of freedom 
from tuberculosis and typhoid, also 
—we pray to God—from polio and 
cancer. 

We may pray—rather confidently, 
I believe—that the movement 
against health instruction in our 
public schools, already pressed 
through certain legislatures by a re- 
ligious organization, will not spread 
throughout our nation. Religion 
should uphold the hands of those 
who labor for the health and 
strength of our children, and of 
their children through the future 
generations. We who teach health 
also have a faith! ® 





THE Roman Catholic Bishops of the United States have ex- 
pressed deep concern over what they view as a movement 
to divorce religion from education in the nation’s schools. 

In a statement issued after their annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the prelate suggested that the result of such 
a movement had been to intensify the possibility that secu- 
larism was being accepted as a way of life here. 

They termed this a grave danger, and as evidence of it 
they cited charges that Catholic and other private schools 
were “‘divisive’’ influences—an allusion evidently to criti- 
cism voiced last April by Dr. James B. Conant, president 
of Harvard University, and other speakers at a mecting of 
the American Association of School Administrators. 

The Bishops maintained that all differences were not 
divisive, but sometimes “simply manifestations of our 
fundamental freedom.” Education that is truly religious, 
they said, is a “unifying rather than a dividing force.” 

—New York Times, Nov. 15, 1952. 





“A Record of Unbiased Public Service’ 


The Role of the Foundation in Education 


SLOAN WILSON 


In Saturday Review 
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5 ACK in 1911, when Andrew 


Carnegie gave more than 135 mil- 
lion dollars “for the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding,” that was _philan- 
thropy. 

When, beginning in 1913, John 
D. Rockefeller and his son 
more than 469 million dollars “to 
promote the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world,’ that also 
was philanthropy, although the 
Rockefellers’ efforts, together with 
Mr. Carnegie’s were already be- 
ginning to amount to something a 
long way removed from a charity 
bazaar. 

But when in 1950, the Ford 
Foundation started operations with 
nearly 90 per cent of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company, or more than a half 
billion dollars, the project was get- 
ting too big for even a long word 
like “philanthropy” to — stretch 
around. After one adds to these 
three foundations the hundreds of 
others at work today, the result is a 
good deal more than philanthropy; 
it is private management of funds 
for the public good on a scale never 
before seen in the world. 

This privately controlled 
centration of wealth has become a 
new kind of catalyst which is en- 
abling both private and public insti- 
tutions to work more effectively for 
the public good. It is a sort of 
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con- 
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third force, exerting relatively small 
power, but using tremendous lever- 
age to help the peculiarly American 
combination of big government and 
individual initiative to produce the 
most. 

How have they used this power? 
How, for example, in the field of 
education has this completely inde- 
pendent third force influenced gov- 
ernment, church, and private agen- 
cies? 

The early work of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation in causing the reor- 
ganization of medical education in 
this country is perhaps too well 
known to need description. Less is 
known, however, about the far- 
reaching effects of the Carnegie 
plan for the retirement of college 
professors. It was one of the first 
projects of the Carnegie! Founda- 
tion, and certainly sounded like an 
innocuous enough one—yet it gave 
the foundation tremendous power 
over all universities both private 
and public. 


The college had to meet the 
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foundation’s standards to receive the 
benefits of the retirement plan for 
its faculty, and the benefits were 
considerable. This power alarmed 
and even angered many people, and 
if it hadn’t been used so extraordi- 
narily well, it still might cause 
many a raised eyebrow. 

What happened was simply this: 
Henry S. Prichett, who headed that 
division of the foundation, was 
glad to get applications from col- 
leges which wanted to receive re- 
tirement benefits for their profes- 
sors. He often replied with carefully 
documented but frankly worded 
criticism of a college’s lack of hon- 
esty in enforcing admission stand- 
ards, and other embarrassing mat- 
ters. 

Although the foundation specifi- 
cally excluded denominational col- 
leges from sharing its funds, Mr. 
Prichett did not exempt these insti- 
tutions from his cheerfully frank 
comments. He always made it clear 
that if a college wanted to stop 
being narrowly denominational, 
there was no reason why its faculty 
couldn’t get retirement help from 
the foundation. 

The result of this was a lot of 
unseemly academic anger, but, also, 
many denominational colleges lib- 
eralized their policies. The Carnegie 
Foundation was as stern with state 
universities as it was with church 
colleges. Reforms were tactfully 
suggested which would make in- 
clusion in the Carnegie retirement 
plan possible. 

The same whip was held over the 
heads of private, nondenomination- 
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al colleges. Countless reforms re- 
sulted which the Carnegie Founda- 
tion didn’t pay for, and which it 
avoided taking credit for. All the 
Carnegie Foundation did was to of- 
fer pensions for professors. 
Certainly no individual who ever 
lived could so have bearded the ad- 
ministrators of church, state, and 
private universities and colleges in 
their dens, and gotten away with it. 
In theory, perhaps it’s wrong to 
have such a forceful third force 
lambasting both private and public 
enterprises, but in practice it cer- 
tainly was good for the public. 


THE ARKANSAS EXPERIMENT 

The example just given took 
place in the past; it is relatively 
safe to commend it now. The Ford 
Foundation is currently engaged in 
a comparable adventure which has 
not yet been sanctified by the years. 
This is the experiment in Arkansas 
for educating public-school teach- 
ers. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
it must first be explained that the 
education of public-school teachers 
has long been a far more contro- 
versial subject than religion or poli- 
tics, some of the elements of both 
of which it contains. 

In brief, most public-school 
people and the administrators of 
colleges specializing in the prepara- 
tion of teachers believe that a pros- 
pective public-school teacher should 
take a great many specialized 
courses in Education with a capital 
“E.” Most private-school people 
and the administrators of liberal- 
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arts colleges feel that student teach- 
ers should concentrate on getting a 
sound general education, a process 
which they feel will leave little 
time for the study of Education as 
a science in itself. 

Extremists in both camps are 
fond of vilifying their opponents, 
and the difference of opinion is 
spiced by the fact that it is almost 
impossible to prove what is the best 
way to educate a teacher. The lay- 
man who tries to study the matter is 
further confused to find that while 
each educator recommends a differ- 
ent procedure for educating teach- 
ers, most of them are quick to as- 
sure the outsider that there isn’t 
really any major disagreement on 
the subject at all. 

Into this strange, hushed arena 
the administrators of the Ford 
Foundation have strolled with mar- 
velous nonchalance. They had a 
plan for educating teachers, and of- 
fered to subsidize the teacher col- 
leges in Arkansas if they would put 
it into effect. 

The nub of the plan was that the 
teachers colleges, which had been 
offering the usual mixture of spec- 
ialized courses and general courses, 
would cut out all the specialized 
courses in Education during the 
first four years of the student teach- 
er’s studies, and add a fifth year of 
specialized work and “internship,” 
during which the novice would ac- 
tually work in the public schools 
with some pay. 

The foundation is making avail- 
able the money to meet the cost of 
reorganization, the expense of gen- 


eral direction and supervision dur- 
ing the transition, and the salaries 
for the “interns” for several years, 
but eventually the state will assume 
all these burdens. 

It is far too early to tell whether 
this experiment will be successful. 
Already it is the center of a storm 
of controversy. Many of the leaders 
of teachers colleges in other states 
feel that the Arkansas plan dis- 
credits specialized courses in Educa- 
tion. Many administrators of liberal- 
arts colleges think it finally points 
to a way out of the old controversy 
about how teachers should be edu- 
cated. 


VALUE OF THE PLAN 


Actually, the Arkansas plan is do- 
ing something much more creative 
than simply taking sides in an old 


argument. The plan is an attempt to 
try something new. If it is success- 
ful, there is little doubt that it will 
be widely copied in other states. 
If it doesn't work out, it will at 
least have the value of any negative 
experiment, and will give the par- 
ticipants in the debate on teachers 
education a lot more to go on than 
they ever ‘had before. 

Not all the efforts of the foun- 
dations these days are as contro- 
versial as the Arkansas experiment. 
The Rockefeller, Carnegie, and 
Ford Foundations jointly support 
the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, the basic 
purpose of which is simply to stir 
up more active and intelligent pub- 
lic interest in the schools. 

The Kellogg Foundation, in co- 
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operation with the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
the National Education Association, 
and other groups, is carrying on a 
five-year program to improve meth- 
ods of selecting and training school 
administrators. And the woefully- 
beset liberal-arts colleges are receiv- 
ing some aid, as for example that af- 
forded to three small western Penn- 
sylvania colleges by the Buhl Foun- 
dation of Pittsburgh. 

In looking back over the work of 
the foundations over the past 50 
years, it is obvious that there has 
been a consistent effort to spread 
their educational effort beyond that 
relatively small segment of the 
population which goes to college. 
One of Carnegie’s first projects is 
perhaps the most famous of all: the 
establishment of libraries in count- 
less towns throughout the nation. 
Nowadays the Ford Foundation, 
with its Fund for Adult Education, 
is carrying these efforts a step 
further. 

These are, of course, only a few 
arbitrarily chosen examples of the 
work foundations have done and are 
doing. It would be absurd to say 
that their record is perfect—their 
own administrators have, in fact, 
been among their critics. 

From the beginning—when the 
help of the foundations was re- 
ferred to as “tainted money” and 
actually turned down on that score 
in some instances—the foundations 
have been lambasted. It is entirely 
possible that as the present tax laws 
encourage more individuals and cor- 
porations to form new ones, the at- 
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tacks will continue, even to the 
point of legislation to limit them 
further. 

It is, nevertheless, remarkable 
that after 50 years of activities by 
the foundations, involving billions 
of dollars, it is impossible to find 
any example of willful misuse of 
their power. The mistakes they have 
made have involved nothing more 
serious than the wasting of rela- 
tively small amounts of money— 
and even those can be justified on 
the grounds that the foundations 
must be bold enough to take a 
chance, for if they played safe all 
the time they would undoubtedly 
miss many of their best opportuni- 
ties. 


THE FOUNDATIONS TODAY 


Today, with the addition of the 
Ford Foundation and many smaller 
ones to the field, the foundations 
have become much more than 
simple philanthropy. They are 
something new: a tremendous reser- 
voir of power to be exercised for 
the public good, but administered 
privately. Because they exist by per- 
mission of the tax laws, they exist 
by permission of the people as much 
as by the will of those who establish 
them. 

They have chalked up an extra- 
ordinary record of unbiased public 
service, and there are reasons why 
it probably will continue to remain 
unbiased. The businessmen and the 
politician always must have a mix- 
ture of motives, because they have 
a mixture of responsibilities. The 
businessman of today often has 
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keen social consciousness, but he 
also must keep his business solvent. 
The politician has the responsibility 
to make long-range plans, but he 
also must think of the short-range 
opinion of the voters. 

The administrator of a founda- 
tion is not plagued by these com- 
plex, and sometimes opposing, re- 
sponsibilities. He has the sole re- 
sponsibility of spending money for 
the maximum public good. He can 
afford to play the long shots occa- 
sionally by backing projects which 
are doubtful, but which, if they 
could be made to work, would be 
of enormous public benefit. 

The only fear in the mind of the 
foundation administrator is that his 
long-range record will be bad, for 
if over a period of years the foun- 
dations did not justify themselves, 
the government would be quick to 
turn off that faucet it is already 
fingering. It would probably take 
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only one bad scandal, one example 
of questionable motive, and the 
foundations would find themselves 
hedged in with such a web of 
government restrictions that their 
most valuable qualities—their inde- 
pendence and their willingness to 
take a chance—would be gone for- 
ever. 

But to date the record of the 
foundations has been surprisingly 
good. They have become a kind of 
national conscience with a pocket- 
book, prodding both private and 
public agencies to serve the public 
better. They combine the initiative 
and independence of a private cor- 
poration with government's concern 
for all the people. An immoral 
power they may be, as the president 
of Cornell cantankerously called 
them, but they have certainly proved 
to be a benign one. If they did not 
exist, they would have to be in- 
vented. e 


@ If a little knowledge is dangerous, where is there a man 
who has so much as to be out of danger —Thomas Henry 
Huxley. 

@ The real teacher is not only a source of knowledge and 
where to find knowledge, but he is a source of emotional 
stability and security as well. . . . The rapport which the 
child establishes with the teacher is his anchor.—Earl C. 
Kelly in Education for What is Real. 

@ The events of the past seven years have reaffirmed our 
belief that the surest road to lasting peace is through educa- 
tion—a type of education which supplements and guides 
government experts, grants, and goods in helping people 
to help themselves in making all concerned more aware of 
the ultimate purpose and place of mutual efforts —Wallard 
E. Givens. 





“We Shall Not Soon See His Like Again” 


John Dewey: Philosopher of Science 


and Democracy 
Boyp H. BopDE 


In Progressive Education 


SEVERAL months have now 
elapsed since the news was flashed 
around the globe that John Dewey 
had passed away. The air is still 
filled with messages of condolence 
and eulogies from all parts of the 
earth, together with the lingering 
reverberations of the meetings held 
so recently to do honor to our great 
philosopher. 

To the admirers of Dewey all 
this is cause for great admiration, 
but it is also likely to be a cause for 
wonder. How is this whole occur- 
rence to be explained? What was 
the source of nature of Dewey's 
power? How could a man, so com- 
pletely devoid of conventional 
“glamor” or apostolic fervor be so 
effective in stirring men’s souls? 

In the case of Dewey, the magic 
name of science presumably has 
served as a substitute for the per- 
sonal traits of a “man with a mis- 
sion.” The fact that Dewey was 
widely recognized as a ‘‘philoso- 
pher of science” should in itself 
secure respectful attention for him 
and for his insistence that intelli- 
gence must be liberated so as to 
contribute more extensively to the 
improvement of human life. 

A further suggestion would per- 
haps be in order. The fact that the 
whole world pauses to take notice 
of Dewey's passing might be taken 
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as an indication that the common 
man senses a deeper meaning in 
Dewey's philosophy than he was 
able to put into words. 

The common man may be inter- 
ested in scientific method, not as a 
fad, but because he senses in 
Dewey's philosophy an undertow 
which is loaded with meaning. This 
undertow is to the general effect 
that Dewey's philosophy of science 
embodies a conflict between the 
old and the new, between the pat- 
terns of traditional beliefs and 
habits of thinking, on the one hand, 
and patterns, on the other hand, 
which claim to have the sanction of 
the procedures of scientific inquiry. 

Occasional criticisms that ema- 
nate from  nonscientific sources 
make it clear that Dewey's philos- 
ophy is becoming widely regarded 
as a threat to the moral and spiritual 
values which we have inherited 
from the past. The conflict of under- 
lying philosophies still goes on. It 
is a conflict that is bound to show 
itself wherever basic human values 
are involved. 
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Dewey's great contribution is cen- 
tered on the fact that he empha- 
sizes and clarifies the meaning of 
science and scientific method for 
modern life. The development of 
science, in both its theoretical and 
its practical aspects, is culminating 
in a conflict between two philoso- 
phies of life. 

The traditional view is that our 
standards for conduct are derived 
from a certain fixed and unchange- 
able “‘structure’’ of the universe, 
such as the will of God, or the in- 
nate superiority of race, or the in- 
escapable hostility between capital- 
ism and economic justice. The other 
view is that man’s control over his 
economic and social environment 
makes it possible for him to build 
“new mansions’ for himself by 
constructing a system of moral rela- 


tionships which relies for guidance 
on the principle of continuous ex- 


tension of common interests and 
purposes, and nothing else. The 
former view inevitably invokes the 
principle of authority at some 
point; the latter view does not. 

One inevitable result from the 
continuous development of science 
was naturally to increase our mental 
confusion. It would be difficult to 
imagine a task more urgent than the 
one that was undertaken by Dewey. 
On the interpretation of the under- 
lying issue hinges the question 
whether the yearning for universal 
peace has any justification or is just 
a hopeless pipe-dream. 

Where do we go from here? The 
oft-quoted remark of H. G. Wells 
that civilization has become a race 


between education and catastrophe 
provides the answer—if we are 
entitled to assume that education 
will present the underlying issue 
properly. It is high time to take 
serious account of the process of re- 
adjustment which is going on with- 
in the bosom of every representa- 
tive modern man. Our most press- 
ing need educationally is to provide 
a philosophy that will direct the 
process of readjustment in the way 
that it should go. 


REQUIREMENTS OF EDUCATION 


What should education be re- 
quired to do? One indispensable 
task is to make us increasingly 
aware of the fact that the cultural 
patterns by which we live are full 
of contradictions. The average per- 
son believes, for example, that all 
truths should be held subject to tests 
by scientific method, and he also be- 
lieves that there is a separate realm 
of truths to which the scientific tests 
do not apply. He believes that moral 
standards should be derived from 
social relationships, and he also be- 
lieves that these standards must 
have a basis in ‘‘transcendentalism” 
or creed, and so require no valida- 
tion. 

He believes that liberty is basi- 
cally a matter of protecting the indi- 
vidual against government regula- 
tion, and he also believes that such 
regulation should be greatly ex- 
tended if the individual is to have 
real liberty. We can understand, 
therefore, why men so often try to 
escape from the intolerable burden 
of uncertainty and confusion by 
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turning to some form of authori- 
tarianism, and having their think- 
ing done for them. Dictatorships 
manage to flourish on such soil. 

A second task of education is to 
encourage and assist the student to 
engage in the continuous and inde- 
pendent reconstruction of his out- 
look on life. The interest and the 
practice in such reconstruction is 
about what is meant by the demand 
for “‘liberal’’ education. It is about 
the most distinctive trait of “demo- 
cratic’’ education. The alternative is 
to educate in accordance with a pre- 
determined pattern, which means a 
betrayal of democracy and a rein- 
statement of principle of authori- 
tarianism. 

One further remark must be add- 
ed. A democratic system of educa- 
tion must show in what way or in 
what form it conceives that “‘self- 
realization” is to be achieved. As we 
all know, every philosophy of life 
or scheme for living tends to set a 
fairly definite pattern for living as 
it becomes established. As examples 
of this we may refer to the early 
Christian martyrs, to the devotees 
of Islam, to the pacifists, to the dis- 
ciples of racial superiority, to Com- 
munism, and the like. The require- 
ments tend to be rigid, and they 
usually carry at least a suggestion of 
fanaticism. 

By contrast, this kind of thing is 
conspicuously absent from Dewey’s 
philosophy. This has sometimes 


been taken to mean that the Dewey 
philosophy is basically hostile to all 
moral and spiritual values. It should 
be easy to see, however, that this 
philosophy requires a different in- 
ference. Pragmatic morality has no 
room for any frame of reference 
that suggests fixity. Moral distinc- 
tions are developed in the light of 
experiences as they arise, and they 
develop forms which are not fore- 
seeable. They are the product of co- 
operative and creative enterprise. 
We can formulate an underlying 
principle—morality calls for the 
continuous extension of common in- 
terests and common purposes, but 
that is about all. 

It could be truthfully said that 
Dewey, in his daily life, was a con- 
spicuous example of pragmatism 
and democracy. He was truly a 
“latter-day saint’ in the only sense 
in which such an expression can be 
tolerated within a pragmatic frame 
of reference. The “continuous re- 
construction” of experiences with- 
out any foreordained pattern, was 
as natural to him as breathing. The 
same may be said of his aptitude re- 
garding moral standards or values. 
In so doing he opened up a new 
perspective for us. The enrichment 
of life had its focus for him in “‘the 
fellowship of kindred minds.” 

We loved him. We shall not soon 
see his like again, but his personal- 
ity remains with us as a permanent 
possession. ° 


—_ is but one sure road of access to truth—the road 
of cooperative inquiry operated by means of observation, 
experiment, and controlled reflection.—John Dewey. 





Five Hurdles for Parents 


Parent Readiness for Today’s 
Reading Methods 


NELLIE C. MORRISON 


In The Reading Teacher 


depay it is obvious to both 
parents and educators that we must 
work together if we are to be suc- 
cessful in helping boys and girls to 
read and to enjoy doing it. 

Parents and teachers contribute in 
different ways to the modern read- 
ing program. Parents are in a bet- 
ter position to understand their 
child’s interests, the emotional reac- 
tions the child may show to various 
reading situations, and to create an 
atmosphere at home when free 
pleasure-type of reading can be 
encouraged. Teachers are in a better 
position to develop the special skills 
needed by each child. 

Parents should be kept informed 
about modern reading methods, and 
the reason for changes that have 
been brought about since they were 
in school. Probably the first hurdle 
parents have to meet in understand- 
ing our present reading program is 
that of accepting the idea that all 
children are not ready to start read- 
ing at the same chronological age. 
It seems easy for parents to under- 
stand that not all children start to 
walk and talk at the same age, but 
difficult to accept the fact that the 
same idea of individual differences 
may apply to an intellectual process 
like reading readiness. 

They need to understand that 
readiness is that stage in the child's 
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development when he can make his 
first attack on learning to read with 
confidence, satisfaction, and a good 
chance for success. 

After parents have removed from 
their minds the idea of there being 
a stigma attached to delayed read- 
ing, the next step is to help them to 
recognize those activities which pro- 
mote and develop reading readiness. 
It also helps for parents to under- 
stand that delay at this period may 
mean more rapid progress later on. 

Parents have a right to know, 
too, how we recognize reading read- 
iness in a child, and the qualities 
which are considered prerequisites 
for reading. The intelligence, the 
reading readiness test, and the 
teacher's own observation and judg- 
ment can be shown as systematic 
methods of determining when the 
time is right. 

A second hurdle which parents 
must take if they are to understand 
the modern reading program comes 
at the beginning reading stage. They 
wonder about the ‘whole thought’ 
method used today. They even look 
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back with nostalgia on the time 
when the single word and even the 
alphabet formed the starting point 
for reading. It takes a number of 
opportunities to watch beginning 
readers at work to prove to them 
that the thought unit carries more 
meaning and therefore can be more 
readily understood. 

A third hurdle for parents has 
to do with word recognition tech- 
niques. To a great many parents 
phonics seems to be the only known 
method of identifying unknown 
words. They expect boys and girls 
to “sound” unfamiliar words and 
then put them back together again. 


TODAY S PHONICS 


We need to show them that eye- 
and-ear training which helps chil- 
dren to see and hear similarities and 
differences in words is today’s 
phonics. The parents need to know 
that the modern method of “unlock- 
ing’’ a word phonetically is to com- 
pare the unknown word with parts 
of known words, and thus recog- 
nize the new one. 

They need to become acquainted 
with other tools for word recogni- 
tion, such as context clues, picture 
clues, contour of the word and 
word analysis, which good reading 
practice employs. 

In short, this hurdle of under- 
standing the modern way of de- 
veloping word recognition tech- 
niques needs explanation and dem- 
onstration from teachers. 

A fourth difficulty or hurdle for 
parents to take is concerned with 
oral reading. They identify the abil- 


ity to read orally with general read- 
ing skill. Parents need to be shown 
that it is quite possible to read with 
much facility and yet to comprehend 
very little of what is read. 

The oral reading many parents 
knew, where each person had the 
same book in his hands @nd took 
a tura reading aloud, has little to 
recommend it for children beyond 
the beginning reading state. 

Parents should have the oppor- 
tunity to observe the kind of oral 
reading one will see often in the 
modern classroom where there may 
be a single copy of a book, passed 
about for children to take turns 
reading aloud, as they share a good 
story. Here the reader has a pur- 
pose in reading with facility, good 
enunciation, and expresion, and the 
listener has a purpose in listening 
because that is necesary if he is to 
enjoy the story. 

We must also remember to in- 
form parents concerning the relative 
importance of silent reading activi- 
ties in our daily living, when com- 
pared with the oral reading we do. 
Therefore we give boys and girls 
more experience today in reading 
silently to answer questions, to re- 
tell stories, and to gather facts. 

Parents should expect to find 
more silent reading activities today 
than oral and should be helped to 
understand why. Then they should 
be led to expect a reasonable em- 
phasis on oral reading of the pur- 
poseful sort. This will help to 
change the notion on the part of 
many that the child who has not had 
a “turn” at oral reading on a par- 
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ticular day, has been neglected as 
far as reading is concerned. 

The fifth and last hurdle has to 
do with ways of improving the 
reading of many children. Usually 
parents feel that the main method 
for increasing growth in reading is 
to provide more drill of the usual 
sort; drill on words and phrases, 
drill on phonics, and drill on read- 
ing aloud. 


READING AND THE EMOTIONS 


They are not aware that the most 
common causes for reading disabil- 
ity are in the emotional blocks 
which children have. For example, 
one researcher found that one of the 
most common causes of reading re- 
tardation is an unstable emotional 
climate in the home. 

We should recognize the fact, 
however, that while the emotional 
block may be concerned with the 
home, it also may be directly con- 
nected with reading. Two high- 
school seniors who came for help 
with their reading problems, and 
who could do little above the sec- 
ond- or third-grade reading level, 
diagnosed their own difficulty when 
they said that a third-grade teacher 
had said that they probably would 
always be very poor readers. The re- 
sult was an emotional block against 
reading. 

Parents should be helped to see 
that the usual remedial techniques 
may not be the answer; that the real 
solution may be removing an emo- 
tional problem or block that pre- 
vents learning. 

Closely associated with this, par- 
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ents need help in realizing that the 
most powerful motivation for good 
reading is a zest for, and real de- 
sire to, read. No amount of drill, 
necessary as it may be, can take 
children as far as this kind of in- 
terest. 

A group of first-grade pupils 
were clustered about their teacher 
discussing their favorite books. On 
the teacher's lap lay a brand. new 
book, unopened. Each child had a 
turn naming the favorite book he 
had read that year. One little boy 
became more and more impatient 
as was evidenced by his moving for- 
ward to the edge of his chair, and 
finally burst out, “If you will ever 
let me look inside that new book, 
I'm sure that would be my fa- 
vorite.’ 

Parents should understand the 
motivating power of that kind of 
interest, because they can do much 
to promote it. 

To summarize, five hurdles for 
many parents in understanding the 
modern reading program have been 
mentioned: lack of understanding 
of reading readiness, lack of knowl- 
edge of the larger thought unit in 
teaching beginning reading, a nar- 
row notion of word recognition 
help, an overemphasis on a tradi- 
tional type of oral reading, and a 
lack of understanding of the emo- 
tional factor in promoting reading. 
Let us not assume that all parents 
have these same hurdles to take to 
be brought up to date, but let us 
make sure they understand why we 
are trying to teach reading as we do 
today. 








One Hundred Years of Inflation 


Let’s Go Back to the Good Old Days 


CHARLES L. BowLBy 


In The School Executive 


WVeowxassan for the days of 
old, the days of the three R’s and 
the simple life for pupils, teachers 
—and school board members— 
gripped me when a school district 
minute book begun in 1852 came 
into my possession recently. 

Page after page led me to yearn 
to go back through time and escape 
from midnight budget meetings, 
teacher salary committees, tenure 
studies, textbook salesmen, school 
supply salesmen, janitor supply 
salesmen, office supply salesmen, 
heating, lighting, and plumbing 
salesmen. Never again helplessly 
to face an oil burner that won't 


burn, a public address system that 
refuses to speak, or a stalled school 
bus whose starter growls at the en- 
gine but whose engine fails to roar 
back. 

How much simpler the budget 
making and school control of great- 


grandfather's day! Here is the 
March meeting of 1854 as reported 
in the minute book of The School 
District of Chesterfield, New 
Hampshire. (Misspelled words are 
to be credited to the various district 
clerks. I have a modern system of 
misspelling.) 

“1—Voted to have one pruden- 
tial committee. 

2—Voted to have George Smith, 
prudential committee, he being 
present tuck the oth of office. 
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3—Voted to take one thurd the 
money for the summer schoole. 

4—Voted the summer school be- 
gin the thurd Monday in May. 

5. Voted to have three weeks 
vacation to comence the 2nd Mon- 
day in July. 

6. Voted to leve the bord with 
the prudential committee. 

7. Voted to have two cords of 
wood to be got and put in the shead 
in the month of Sept. 

8. Warren Farr was to git two 
cords at $2.50 per cord. 

9. Voted the winter schoole be- 
gin the first Monday in December. 

10—Voted to a jurn. 

Clark Streeter 
Clerk of district’’ 

To those who have no New 
Hampshire great-grandfathers to in- 
terpret for them, let it be said that 
the prudential committee was a 
member of the town chosen by vote 
to be school board, superintendent, 
supervisor of elementary education, 
purchasing agent, bookkeeper, and 
auditor for the school district. He 
hired the teacher, determined her 
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salary, listened to the children re- 
cite, evaluated the results, and gen- 
erally fired the teacher each year. 

Be it also known that the teacher 
received, in addition to her cash 
salary, free room and “‘bord.”’ This 
board and room was auctioned or 
bid off at the district meeting in 
units of two wecks, the low bidder 
getting the teacher and his money 
from the district. The teacher was 
generally handed around to half a 
dozen families each year with no 
choice in the matter herself. 


In 1852 the average country 


school teacher in New Hampshire 
received about 30 cents per day, and 
her board and room cost the com- 
munity 20 cents per day extra. A 
careful teacher would probably save 
20 cents per day from her wages, 
something that is next to impossible 


today! 

The total district expenses in 
1851 were $88.09. But by 1854 
the ugly head of inflation had rear- 
ed itself and the school budget was 
struck a staggering blow. The 
school district rallied to the support 
of its prudential committee, how- 
ever, and provided the funds to 
keep the school going. The report, 
written up by the clerk of the dis- 
trict (the same Mr. Streeter), is as 
follows: 

“Pade Mis Ophelia T. Hubbard, 
teaching for 11 weeks—$16.50; 
Pade Clark Streeter for horse and 
waggon to take Mis Hubbard 
home—25c; Pade for bording Mis 
Hubbard 11 weeks—$16.50; Pade 
Marshall Smith for repairs on privy 
—$1.75; Pade Mr. T. L. Lack for 
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teaching 10 weeks & 3 days— 
$42.18; Pade Warrin Farr for bord- 
ing teacher 10 weeks, 3 days— 
$18.25; For two cords of wood— 
$5.00. Total money expended is 
$101.68.” 

In 1855 the teacher's “bord” was 
bid out at $1.50 per week but the 
meeting voted that the prudential 
“try to git it cheper if he can.” 

By 1862 “bord” had skyrocketed 
to $19.50 for 10 weeks; salaries 
had zoomed to $2 per week; a cord 
of wood, cut, split and stacked in 
the shed had jumped to $4.50. Such 
items as crayons and chalk had 
wriggled into the budget for the 
first time. The district had the high- 
est budget in its history, a total of 
$126.62 . . . and some people pre- 
dicted that things would go even 
higher! 

During 1865 the prudential com- 
mittee built a new building at a cost 
of $1285 cash. But there were in- 
sufficient funds to paint the struc- 
ture and the motion to raise another 
$50 for labor and paint was lost. 

Costs kept on getting out of 
hand. Brooms were now double 
their former price and cost 35c; a 
water pail and dipper nicked the 
budget for 52c; chalk for the year 
went to 9c; teachers salaries had 
jumped to $3 per weck and board 
was bid at $3 per week. The bud- 
get that year hit $144.89. 

Again and again the prudential 
was given the duty of “hireing the 
bord cheper if he can.”” There was a 
time when the voters took the bull 
by the horns and, deciding the 
board payments were too high, 
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voted to let the teacher board him- 
self. This vote backfired, for the 
prudential had to pay Mr. G. F. 
Burnham the sum of $102.67 to 
teach school for 14 weeks and find 
his own board. 

The time came when it looked 
as though the teachers were really 
sticking up for their rights. It was 
the same Mr. Burnham who nicked 
the prudential for $3 extra to make 
the fires each day! 

In 1884 the legislature put the 
pressure on The Chesterfield School 
District to operate its school for 
three terms each year rather than 
two, as in the past. This, of course, 
did you-know-what to the budget. 
What with teachers now getting $4 
per week and the district paying 
board at the rate of $2.25 per week, 
plus 30 full weeks of school, it was 
all the prudential could do to keep 
the cost at $250. 

The last entry in this minute 
book, written in the fine Spencerian 
hand of Larkin D. Farr, was pro- 
phetic, a picture of the days to 
come. The budget listed the costs 
of crayons, chalk, black paint for 


the wooden blackboard, several 
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books, and an item for transporta- 
tion. Teachers’ salaries were now 
well established at $5 per week and 
board had finally reached a figure 
that no prudential had ever heard 
bid before—a full $5 per week. 

The minute book closed with the 
total budget for 1885, a tidy sum 
of $278.05—more than tripled in 
30 years! 

Today, the pupils of Chesterfield 
attend classes in their new $100,000 
six-room school with acoustic ceil- 
ings, colorful tile floors, automatic 
hot-water heating, and modern 
equipment. Textbooks and supplies 
are the best available and audio- 
visual equipment is ample. 

The teachers? Oh, they are 
rocketing along at 2,400 inflation 
dollars per year, which sounds a lot 
better than two Civil War dollars 
per day, but actually purchases little 
more. The budget has passed the 
$40,000 mark too. 

The prudential committee is now 
a three-member school board, but 
the district meeting is about the 
same; they still authorize the com- 
mittee to “git it cheper if you 
can!’ 6 


Seen ae Changes Made 


Any resemblance of the problems in today’s junor-high- 
school texts and the 1721 mathematics notebook (recently 
presented to Princton University) would be strictly coinci- 


dental. Consider this problem: 


“A certain man and wife did usually drink out a vessell 
of beer in 12 days and the husband found by offten experi- 
ence that his wife being absent it would last hime 20 days. 
The question is how many dayes the wife would be drink- 
ing it alone.” —It Starts in the Classroom. 





Must Teachers Be Denied Incentives? 


Free Enterprise and the Teacher 


PAUL WoOoDRING 


In U.S.A. 


a American — business- 
men it is believed widely that teach- 
ers in our public schools do not 
show, and do not impart to their 
students, any great respect and ad- 
miration for the American system 
of free enterprise. This belief is 
probably justified. 

It is not that teachers are particu- 
larly unhappy about the American 
way of life. But they find it difficult 
to become excited about the free 
enterprise system because they are 
not a part of it in any really vital 
sense, even though their incomes 


are derived indirectly from it. 
The teacher finds himself trapped 


in what is called a salary schedule 
which is, in most cases, based en- 
tirely on length of service and 
formal education. Unless his teach- 
ing is conspicuously bad or unless 
he violates the mores of the com- 
munity, hanging on is not too very 
difficult in this period of teacher 
shortages. So he may reasonably ex- 
pect that by the time he is 40 he 
will arrive at the top of his salary 
schedule and will continue on the 
same salary until he retires at 65. 
He knows that if he becomes a 
truly great teacher his income will 
be no more than it will be if he 
just barely gets by. In cither case 
his top salary, if he teaches in one 
-of the larger or more wealthy cities, 
will be five or six thousand dollars 
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a year. If he teaches in an average 
community it will be four thousand 
dollars or less in many cases much 
less. 

To expect the man in such a pre- 
dicament to feel great enthusiasm 
for the system of free enterprise is 
expecting a very great deal of hu- 
man nature. 

The essence of the free enterprise 
system is motivation. A man who 
likes his work will work, if neces- 
sary, for the love of the work alone. 
Or, even if he does not particularly 
like his work, he will nevertheless 
do the work if he is adequately 
paid for doing it. But the man who 
loves his work and at the same time 
is well paid, and who has the ex- 
pectation of greater rewards in the 
future if he does his work well, 
will work harder than will cither 
the one motivated by love of the 
work alone or the one motivated by 
pay alone. Every businessman knows 
this and is willing to pay a higher 
salary to the man who produces 
more than his colleagues. 

Must teachers be denied similar 
motivation? Why not set up an in- 
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centive system to reward the really 
successful teacher and to motivate 
all teachers to do their work more 
effectively? We cannot offer really 
big salaries, but we could arrange 
it so that a considerable number of 
teachers could eventually reach a 
salary bracket substantially above 
the present ceiling, and a few really 
outstanding ones could get at least 
to a $10,000 level. And we could 
let it be known that these increases 
would be based on merit alone. 

It seems a safe guess that the re- 
sults would be electric and the 


effects quickly would become appar- 
ent far beyond the bounds of the 
classrooms of the individuals first 
promoted. For these teachers would 
eventually retire and every other 
teacher in the system would see an 
opportunity to move into the top 


salary groups by doing his work bet- 
ter than the next man. A school sys- 
tem which adopted this idea would 
have no more trouble finding teach- 
ers, and good teachers, for its class- 
rooms. It would become known as 
the school system in which able 
teachers had real opportunity for 
satisfying advancement. 

My proposal is that typical salary 
schedules, with their automatic pro- 
motions, be thrown into the nearest 
wastebasket and a merit system sal- 
ary schedule put into effect. Such a 
schedule needs careful preparation 
to work out all of its details, but 
briefly stated the changes would be 
something like this: 

In a system of 1000 teachers the 
present salary schedule might pro- 
vide salaries for about 420 at 
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$5,800, and range downward to the 
point where some 200 teachers with 
short experience receive from $3000 
to $3200. In the proposed merit 
system salary schedule 20 teachers 
would receive $10,000; 60 would 
receive $8000; while at the lower 
end of the scale would be 300 at 
$3000 and 200 at $4000. 

Let us analyze the proposed 
merit system schedule. The 300 
teachers at the minimum salary are 
beginners or those with less than 
three years’ teaching experience and 
most of them have not yet com- 
pleted the fifth year of professional 
work. Their salary of $3000 is 
admittedly too low and can be jus- 
tified only on the basis that they are 
in a sort of intern status. 

The 200 teachers in the $4000 
bracket have completed the three 
years’ internship and have been 
judged competent teachers. Teach- 
ers entering from other school sys- 
tems who have had three or more 
years’ successful experience also 
may begin at this salary level. 

After six years’ experience all 
teachers of demonstrated compe- 
tence will move up to the $5000 
level, or will be cligible for the 
higher brackets if their work is out- 
standing. From here on, years of 
experience is in no sense the basis 
for advancement. Demonstrated 
success in teaching will be the only 
criterion. 

The large middle group of about 
420 out of the 1000 teachers will 
receive from $5000 to $7000. It 
will include teachers who have 
taught long enough to have re- 
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ceived all of the automatic increases 
under the old system, but who will 
not be advanced further under a 
merit system. Some of these are 
teachers of borderline ability who 
will continue to plod along at what- 
ever salary is offered because they 
are not able to improve as teachers 
and are unable to find other work. 
Others will be those of greater po- 
tential ability who have gone to 
sleep under the present uninspiring 
system of promotion. Perhaps under 
the new plan some of them will be- 
come more alert and better moti- 
vated and will eventually qualify 
for promotions. 

It is possible that a superinten- 
dent of schools would offer vigor- 
ous objection to this proposed plan. 
He may object that there is no way 
of selecting the better teachers, that 
there are no valid objective tests of 
teaching skills, that such a selection 
of the better teachers will make 
other teachers jealous and will 
lower morale. 

One answer is that incentive sys- 
tems are being successfully used in 
many industries, and to some extent 
in the civil service and by the Army 
and Navy. It might be added, not 
more than half facetiously, that we 
select each year the prettiest girls, 
the best roses, and the best movie 
actors, despite the obvious fact that 
there are no reliable tests for fem- 
inine prettiness, for quality in roses, 
or for acting. 

Obviously, the selection will be 
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based, to a considerable degree, on 
a distillation of subjective judg- 
ments and there will always be a 
possibility of error. There is the 
same possibility of error as is found 
in the selection of an officer to com- 
mand a regiment or in choosing the 
president of a corporation. But no 
one suggests that such leaders 
should not be selected merely be- 
cause of the possibility of error. 
Perhaps we sometimes make mis- 
takes in selecting the best poodle 
dog or even the best president—is 
that adequate reason for not making 
the attempt ? 

Probably these proposals are 
much too modest. In a large school 
system there ought to be, if we 
really believe in an economy based 
on the motivational effects of finan- 
cial rewards, a few classroom teach- 
ers whose worth to society is a good 
deal higher than any figures we 
have mentioned. 

Some may suggest that the teach- 
er should expect a smaller salary 
than an entrepreneur or a salesman 
because he has greater security. But 
this ignores the fundamental point. 
Security has great appeal to the in- 
competent and holds attraction for 
the mediocre, but to really able and 
enterprising men it is of little mo- 
ment. They are far more interested 
in opportunity. An incentive system 
would attract teachers of real ability 
who can contribute notably to build- 
ing the kind of America we all 
want. @ 


BEGINNING teachers this year will draw $150-$200 a year 
more than beginning teachers in 1951—U. of Wis. News. 





The Kernel Around W hich Experience Revolves 


Core-Curriculum—tThe Ideal 


JosEPH S. BUTTERWECK 


In School and Society 


i a word assumes a va- 


riety of meanings it conveys nothing 
but confusion. This is the state in 
which we find the terms ‘‘Core’” and 
“Core Curriculum” today. 

With one group of educators the 
word “core” is used synonymously 
with “minimum = essentials.” It 
means those courses or that subject 
matter to which everyone should be 
exposed at a particular grade level. 

To a second and large 
group it means giving one teacher 
the responsibility to teach two or 
more of the commonly accepted 
areas of knowledge. To this group 
core is largely an administrative de- 
vice to insure greater concern for 
growth and development. 

But there is a third group, small 
in number, which views core as a 
means of helping pupils gain ex- 
perience in areas of living which 
provide wholesome growth oppor. 
tunities at their stage of develop- 
ment. To this group core is the ker- 
nel around which experience re- 
volves; it becomes the raison d’étre 
for subject matter to be selected, 
the skills to be developed, the 
understandings to be acquired. 

To this group core is a method 
of learning. Core is the experience 
center. Let us briefly analyze this 
concept of learning, noting its psy- 
chological and philosophical impli- 
cations. 


rather 
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Modern philosophy of education 
buttressed by an organismic psy- 
chology of learning dictates that 
that learning is most valuable which 
clusters around and emanates from 
a single purpose accepted by the 
learner as important to him at the 
moment. This central purpose may 
be a problem to be solved or it may 
be something to be created—a ma- 
terial object, an idea, or a work of 
art. 

Those who promote the concept 
of core as an administrative device 
frequently accept this point of view 
of curriculum construction. They 
assume that this concept of learning 
emerges readily when one teacher 
is responsible for a class. But in so 
doing they lose sight of the spar- 
sity of creative intelligence in the 
human race. Or perhaps we ought 
to say that the method we use in 
educating teachers tends to neutral- 
ize such creative intelligence as was 
supplied by nature. 

The more contact one has with 
teachers who find themselves in this 
lone-wolf situation on the second- 
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ary-school level, the more one sees 
either the frustrations which exist 
in teachers whose experience back- 
ground is not wide enough to deal 
with all phases of adolescent interest 
or the narrowness of the education 
received by pupils without a reali- 
zation on the part of the teacher of 
this sparsity. 

What then is the answer? How 
can a school give youth the benefit 
of several abilities existing in a staff 
and also provide an experience cur- 
riculum broad enough to deal with 
real life rather than with a series of 
fractionalized parts of it? 


COOPERATION NOT COMPETITION 

The American concept of democ- 
racy is moving from that of compe- 
tition to that of cooperation. Grad- 
ually the techniques used to edu- 
cate our children and youth are 
assuming the cooperative rather than 
the competitive pattern. 

Unfortunately, our higher edu- 
cation is generally lagging behind 
in this respect. The competitive ex- 
amination, the fact-cramming and 
“regurgitating’’ lecture method, the 
fractionalized nonfunctional curric- 
ulum are all too common in higher 
education in our schools of educa- 
tion as well as in our liberal arts 
colleges. 

Students too frequently are at- 
tracted to teaching as a profession 
because they succeeded in this type 
of “ivory-tower” living rather than 
because they have acquired the atti- 
tude and skills essential to help 
youth develop the abilities essential 
for success in a democratic society. 


EDUCATION 


DIGEST 


The greatest problem confronting 
public-school administrators today 
is, therefore, one of inservice educa- 
tion of teachers, that of reorienting 
the teacher from the competitive 
fact-learning concept of learning to 
that of cooperative planning and 
functional living, to what today is 
being referred to as a life-adjust- 
ment curriculum. 

Teachers whose education in sec- 
ondary school and college was de- 
void of learning through experience 
cannot adjust themselves readily to 
an experience-centered curriculum. 
They need help to reorient their 
own way of life. 

Teachers must live what they ex- 
pect of their pupils. The group 
dynamics involved in cooperative 
enterprise among pupils applies 
equally well to teachers. To work 
cooperatively there must be an 
agreed-on common objective; this 
objective must be definite, tangible, 
and possible of attainment; it must 
be the core around which activity 
revolves and from which the sus- 
tenance emanates that give the activ- 
ity vitality. For the teachers this is 
the growth and development of a 
group of pupils. 

Each teacher has a unique contri- 
bution to make to this pupil de- 
velopment. Some because of their 
subject-matter competence; others 
because of their unique personality ; 
still others because of their ability 
to stimulate pupils to their maxi- 
mum effort and direct such effort in- 
to fruitful channels. 

These teachers are resources of 
the school just as truly as is the 
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shop, the auditorium, the gymna- 
sium, the science laboratory, the art 
studio—those physical assets by 
which we are so wont to judge the 
quality of education supplied by the 
community. 

The school which brings pupils 
into regular contact with a variety 
of unique personalities supplies 
more than the sum of these person- 
alities. A school which withholds 
these contacts from pupils, whose 
growth is conditioned by one teacher 
alone, robs the pupils of more than 
the sum of the unused teacher per- 
sonalities. 

The ideal pupil-teacher relation- 
ship is, therefore, one which in- 
sures an optimum of from three to 
five teachers jointly responsible for 
the pupil’s growth. This number in- 
sures variety on the one hand and 
ability to function as a unit on the 
other hand. 

How should they be chosen? 
With an eye to variety of personali- 
ties, with different backgrounds, and 
varied interests. Unity of action can 
be assured by making it both pos- 
sible and necessary that they con- 
stantly share responsibility, but that 
each is permitted to function in a 
manner best suited to his personal- 
ity. To make this both possible and 
necessary the administration must 
provide a time when these teachers 
meet at least once weekly, plan their 
work cooperatively, deal with pupil 
problems cooperatively, and estab- 
lish a pupil-teacher relationship in 
which consistency in the choice of 
values and in the demands on the 
pupil obtains. 


This type of teacher-teacher and 
teacher-pupil relationship is not at- 
tained overnight. But it can be at- 
tained. And where tried in a whole- 
some and permissive atmosphere it 
has proved to provide zest and in- 
terest and to release latent resource- 
fulness and creativity among teach- 


ers and pupils alike. 


THE IDEAL CORE CURRICULUM 


The ideal core curriculum has six 
characteristics: 


1. Experience rather than a definite 
body of subject matter to be acquired 
must be its raison d'étre. 

2. The ability of the pupil to control 
a constantly expanding phase of life’s 
problems must be the basis for measur- 
ing its success. 

3. The maximum use of the school’s 
resources—particularly the varying teach- 
er personalities—must be the adminis- 
tration’s ideal for organization. 

4. Consistency in the values to be im- 
posed on or exacted from pupils must 
emerge from the cooperative pooling of 
the individual values of the several 
teacher personalities. 

5. The individual pupils self-realiza- 
tion in a social setting must be the ulti- 
mate objective sought. 

6. All of those areas of life from 
which the problems of adult living arise 
must become the matrix out of which 
pupil experiences emerge. 


All of this means that, if the 
school is to be society's agent to in- 
sure its constant progress toward the 
democratic ideal, it must enable its 
youth to taste dynamically of those 
phases of life which are real to 
youth and to taste of them in such 
a manner that it will gain a gradual 
identification with the world whose 
destiny it will be directing in adult- 
hood. ® 








The Great New Challenge of Our Century 


Education for Democracy: What Is It? 


RANDOLPH B. SMITH 
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C pucaTIoN for democracy” 
is clearly the watchword of Ameri- 
can educators. There is hardiy a 
school in the country but proclaims 
this as its central purpose. This is 
all to the good, for positive affirm- 
ation of faith is the first prerequi- 
site. Yet no phrase deserves more 
careful consideration of its meaning 
or more thoughtful assessment of 
the means for its realization. 

Let it be said at the outset that 
education for democracy is one of 
the toughest of all possible jobs. 
One of its problems is the variety 
of concepts and connotations which 
different people associate with the 
phrase ‘education for democracy.” 

For some democracy seems to 
mean little more than “my country 
right or wrong.” Currently it is 
often equated with acceptance of 
official prescript and policy and the 
belief that schools should be used 
as instruments of national policy in 
winning the cold war. With others 
it is primarily associated with mo- 
bilizing majorities and _ tallying 
votes. To still others it implies indi- 
vidual libertarianism as expressed 
in the quick comeback, ‘‘Isn’t this a 
free country?” 

Obviously the job would be easier 
if there were more common agree- 
ment as to what it is we are shoot- 
ing at. 

Fortunately, with many of us 
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democracy has a fuller and deeper 
meaning. Put most briefly, we 
would prefer to define democracy as 
that philosophy which says that hu- 
man welfare must be primary in 
every relationship of life. 

Human welfare covers a lot of 
territory. When seen from this per- 
spective, democracy is as big as life 
itself. Difficult? Sure—but as the 
great new challenge of our century, 
it is deserving of everything we've 
got. 

Obviously, democracy begins at 
home. Here, most fundamentally, is 
where young democrats are made. 
In the early years nothing is more 
important than the tangible experi- 
ence that life is safe and good be- 
cause human beings are friendly 
and dependable. But equally im- 
portant is the growing sense of 
one’s own mastery and achievement, 
the development of personal skills. 
In the home is laid a strong foun- 
dation of the self—for one’s self- 
respect—and ¢his is dependent, both 
initially and throughout life, on 
ample provision for the twin cor- 
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nerstones of healthy personality— 
affection and achievement. 

So much for content 
and the cornerstones in educating 
for democratic living. But now our 
problems begin. Probably the point 
at which many of us modern par- 
ents and teachers go wrong is in 
assuming that all can be done by 
sweetness and light. Too many of 
us are so fearful of losing our chil- 
dren's love or so reluctant to arouse 
their negative emotions that we 
leave them rudderless in a sea of 
complicated human relations. As 
adults we must accept our responsi- 
bilities, and not substitute the adul- 
teration of laissez-faire for democ- 
racy. 

We must remember that democ- 
racy is not a soft philosophy. 
Rather, it requires the highest level 
of discipline and self-discipline and 
the widest capacity to foresee the 
social consequences of one’s own 
behavior. 

With young children, we will ex- 
pect them gradually to be able to 
accept the difference in the freedom 
to use one’s own things as distinct 
from somebody else’s; to accept the 
necessary routines of daily life with 
limited resistance; to be able to 
assume a few simple responsibili- 
ties. 

We will expect them, too, to be- 
gin to recognize the distinction be- 
tween experiences in which there 
can be some personal freedom of 
choice—for example, which socks 
to wear—and the things, such as 
snowsuits and galoshes, in which 
there can be none. Such simple ex- 


essential 
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periences and learnings may seem a 
long way from our adult concepts of 
democracy but they are the stuff of 
which young democrats are made. 

As children move on to the ex- 
periences of school years, teachers 
who have a deep respect for chil- 
dren are the initial sime gua non. 
As substitute parents, they, too, 
must take the obligations of democ- 
racy seriously. 

These young democrats have a 
tremendous job—learning to share, 
learning to take turns, learning to 
play and work together, learning 
how different people can satisfy dif- 
ferent needs simultaneously, finding 
out how other people behave when 
hurt, angry, sorry, glad. Here, too, 
is the job of finding out how to 
make one’s wants known, how to 
talk things over, how to defend 
oneself against unprovoked attack, 
how to accept compromise. 

Involved here are beginning ex- 
periences with the Bill of Rights, 
freedom of speech (which includes 
the still more difficult ability to lis- 
ten!), freedom of press and as- 
sembly, freedom to petition for 
redress of grievances. 

The later elementary years take 
on larger and more complicated so- 
cial dimensions. Still basic are the 
responsibilities of group living, the 
capacity to work with more different 
kinds of people, to make more al- 
lowances, to accept more give and 
take, to appreciate more individual 
differences, to accept more bases for 
social approval. 

Children’s exciting interest in the 
expanding horizon of their world 
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make these years the golden oppor- 
tunity to develop warm apprecia- 
tion of peoples of other countries 
different from themselves. Selection 
may well be made in terms of some 
of the world’s peoples, or minority 
groups within our own country, 
from whom as Americans we are 
often cut off by misunderstandings 
or ignorance. 

Taking a whole school year to 
“be” Mexicans, to study their every- 
day life and customs, to share their 
art and culture, to become sensitive 
to their problems may seem like a 
long project but it pays rich divi- 
dends for democracy. 

Indeed, is there any need of our 
democracy more apparent than the 
ability to see oneself and one’s 
world through the eyes of other 
people and to find these differences 


inviting rather than frightening? 
Here, even adults can sometimes 
learn from the direct sincerity of 
children. 

With the junior and senior high 
school years young people are ready 


to explore in more organized 
fashion the dramatic history of 
America’s struggle for democracy in 
all its social, economic, and politi- 
cal implications. Not that they have 
not long since become acquainted 
with the embattled farmers of Con- 
cord and Lexington, or, from their 
own observation and experience, 
run into inevitable questions con- 
cerning the fulfillment of our demo- 
cratic hopes. 

But here clearly the continuing 
struggle for a more democratic 
America and a more democratic 
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world must be the important stuff 
of the educational curriculum. Here, 
in a way commanding their deepest 
loyalty, they need to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the great 
declarations of our democracy and 
with the great champions of our 
liberties. 

Let this not be with chauvinism 
but with the purpose of discovering 
how to translate the implications 
of our great tradition into every 
aspect of contemporary life. Noth- 
ing could be more calamitous than 
the notion that American democracy 
has arrived and that we are the fa- 
vored nation destined to direct the 
world. 

Our strength, and any title to 
world influence, rests clearly on the 
greater fulfillment of democracy, 
not on efforts to camouflage our 
limitations. The job then is to study 
the dynamics of society and the 
processes of social change in order 
to learn how to participate most ef- 
fectively in the fuller realization of 
democracy. Keeping the lines of 
communication open to ideas and 
data needed for this purpose, from 
whatever source, is an obvious im- 
perative. 

From such efforts is there danger 
that our young people will become 
“cause-minded” before they have 
an adequate idea of the complexity 
of the issues involved or before 
they have solved their own relation- 
ship problems? There is always a 
certain danger here, but is this 
limited to young people? The more 
conspicuous danger is that so many 
adults seem to have no qualms 
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about exercising their privilege of 
being “un-cause-minded.” 

With too many adults, concern 
for democracy seems to be hardly 
more than a lunar aberration reach- 
ing its most frenzied climax every 
fourth November. Perhaps our job 
as adults is to open up more oppor- 
tunities for utilizing the white heat 
of youth’s idealism, to say nothing 
of getting caught up on our own 
homework. More thinking and 
working together for common pur- 
poses could do much to protect 
young people both from premature 
frustration and the danger of prig- 
ish self-righteousness. 

Let's remind ourselves that we 
have committed ourselves to the 
democratic faith and that this faith 
can be translated into quite tangible, 
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everyday realities. Consequently, we 
should be explicit in interpreting 
democracy to our children. 

In studying about social prob- 
lems, we naturally expect them to 
have access to different points of 
view. But it would be a strange dis- 
tortion of our educational function 
if we taught that freedom comes 
from absence of values or from the 
pretense that opposite values are of 
equal merit. 

Are we biased? Of course we are 
—biased in favor of those goals in 
education which make for the full- 
est, most creative development of 
the human personality and the most 
satisfying growth-producing kind 
of society! This is the 20th century 
challenge for education. Let's stick 
to it, come hell or high water. ® 


ff Vo nation has placed greater faith in education than has 
the United States of America. From the beginning of our 
history, we have looked to schools and colleges as the con- 
tinuing source of enlightened minds, trained hands, and a 
practicing faith in democracy. 

Our firm belief in education for all carries obligations: 
to provide good teachers in sufficient numbers, adequate 
school buildings for a growing population, and, where 
necessary, financial aid to able and ambitious students who 
cannot otherwise continue their education beyond high 
school. Much must be done, immediately and continuously, 
in every school district and state throughout the country, 
if we are to fulfill our obligations to our boys and girls, to 
our nation, and to freedom-loving people of the world. 

I am sure that teachers and parents—indeed, all citizens— 
share my desire to see every American child grow in intel- 
lectual and spiritual stature, learning not only the basic les- 
sons of arithmetic, reading and writing, but also the skills 
and attitudes essential to good citizenship in today’s 
world.—Harry S. Truman. 





Counteracting “Culture Shock” 


“People Speak to People” 


SETH SPAULDING 


In Américas 


om North Americans are rich. 
Most of them are divorced. And 
drinking is their favorite pastime. 

At least that is what Enrique 
Garcia of Ecuador believed when 
he first arrived at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in Columbus. He picked up 
these notions in his own country 
from movies, cheap literature, and 
raucous United States tourists. 

Enrique is one of 35,000 foreign 
students from 120 countries in the 
United States this year. They have 
come here to study in our colleges, 
but they also want to learn about 
the United States, how its citizens 
live, think, and act. 

There are several hundred stu- 
dents like Enrique at Ohio State. At 
a large university in a big city they 
revamp their original ideas in terms 
of what they see and feel. But the 
new impressions may be misleading, 
for college community life, espec- 
ially on big campuses, is not always 
typical of the way most North 
Americans live. 

Also, many foreign students are 
threatened by what anthropologists 
call ‘“‘culture shock,’’ due to the 
abrupt change from a familiar en- 
vironment to a completely new set 
of experiences. They tend to isolate 
themselves, seeking out only those 
from their own country, even de- 
veloping an intense dislike for their 
strange new surroundings. 
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Ohio State has found a way for 
Enrique to make new friends and 
to get a real taste of U.S. life, while 
at the same time giving people in 
the surrounding towns a chance to 
understand something of his native 
culture. 

Launched in 1949 by Milton Mc- 
Lean, coordinator of religious af- 
fairs, the plan is called ‘People 
Speak to People,” a title borrowed 
from a Unesco slogan. Mr. Mc- 
Lean’s idea is simple. Teams of five 
to 25 students from many different 
countries spend a few days in a 
grassroots community away from 
the college center of Columbus. 
Each one stays in a private home 
and participates in local gatherings, 
sharing experiences with farmers, 
teachers, businessmen, laborers. 

The visit usually takes place over 
a week end—from Friday afternoon 
to Sunday night—in a town gener- 
ally a few hours’ drive from the 
university. On arrival the students 
are introduced to their hosts, who 
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have been chosen in advance by a 
local sponsoring committee; a stu- 
dent interested in agriculture stays 
with a farmer, one studying law 
with a lawyer, and so on. 

After dinner at the home of the 
host, the visitors attend an open 
forum meeting, held at the high 
school or civic auditorium and at- 
tended by a broad cross-section of 
the local people. There the Ohioans 
learn about life in a Mexican Indian 
village, a Japanese school, a Turkish 
factory, an Egyptian home. They 
find out how young people ‘‘date”’ 
in Trieste, how Stockholm young- 
sters play hookey, how one buys 
food in Guatemala, what they do 
on Saturday night in Athens. And 
when the meeting breaks up, every- 
one marvels at the similarity of 
thought among people from every 
corner of the earch. 

Saturday is a typical busy day in 
a small U. S. community. The stu- 
dents go to work with the man of 
the house, help with the daily 
chores, or join the children in their 
work or play. Later in the day they 
may visit a farm, a factory, or a 
business establishment. At lunch 
they are usually entertained by a 
church or civic group. 

Sunday morning provides an- 
other type of understanding. Stu- 
dents are invited to attend the 
church of their hosts, and are asked 
to speak either to an adult Sunday- 
school class or at the morning ser- 
vice. On Sunday afternoon, the stu- 
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dents return to the campus in time 
to study for Monday’s classes. 

They leave the town not as casual 
acquaintances but as old friends, 
taking along as trophies of their 
trip everything from mason jars of 
goldfish to samples of ball bearings 
produced in the local factory. 

But the experience does not end 
there. A Japanese student who fell 
seriously ill was invited back to the 
home of his hostess for the period 
of his convalescence. A young man 
from India was given a job by his 
formcr host. An Egyptian student 
was later invited by his host to go 
on a hunting trip to Canada. A 
number of the foreign guests have 
written up their visits for publica- 
tion in newspapers at home. The 
editor of one of the papers abroad 
sent a leticr of appreciation to the 
Ohio community that entertained 
his young compatriots. And the ad- 
vantage, of course, is not one-sided. 

The Ohio State “People Speak to 
People” plan is a local example of 
a nation-wide interest in students 
from abroad. But more and more 
foreign students should have the 
opportunity Ohio State offers. As a 
booklet explaining the plan points 
out, “The best way to send infor- 
mation is to wrap it up in a person.” 
When the Enrique Garcias, the 
Aramvalarthanathans, the Smiths, 
and the Joneses get together, they 
all change from vague entities in 
the dim distances to warm and stim- 
ulating friends. e 


( anaba, China, and Germany have the largest represen- 
tation of foreign students studying in the United States. 





A Big Gun in the Salary Battle 


Local Teachers’ Library of Salary Facts 


HENRY M. BRICKELL 


In The Clearing House 


auaay committees are usually 
appointed by teacher groups just in 
time to slam the door on the wolf's 
nose. As often as not, these emer- 
gency committees die of exhaustion 
after winning a single victory. An- 
other year: another committee, a 
new study, more negotiations. If 
teachers are to advance to higher 
levels of compensation they must 
achieve far greater continuity in sal- 
ary study and salary negotiations. 

Teachers should know more 
about and the financial 
structure underlying them than any 
layman. Perhaps the best single 
means of moving school staffs to- 
ward this status is the establishing 
in each school of a well-tended li- 
brary of salary facts and of tech- 
niques for organizing and present- 
ing such information. 

Although the NEA and state edu- 
cation associations should gather 
and publish reports of effective 
techniques as well as facts, the ini- 


salaries 


tiative for compensation campaigns 
must spring from local situations. 
Initiative will come naturally from 
teachers who are always informed; 
it cannot be pumped in from out- 
side. That is why central sources of 
data are not enough. 

There should be available in 
every school continuous files of data 
that will keep interested teachers 
ahead of developments. Then staffs 
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will be in a position to anticipate 
their needs and can prepare in ad- 
vance to meet them. If emergency 
measures are demanded occasional- 
ly, the necessary material is waiting 
in the files, and it is material better 
than anyone else can produce on 
short or long notice. Furthermore, 
assembling data over a period of 
years will give the staff a historical 
perspective on local and national 
trends unmatched by that of anyone 
else in the community. 

Such a library should contain pro- 
fessional _ publications devoted 
wholly or partly to salary matters. 
The journals of the NEA, the state 
education association, and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, along 
with the regular and special publi- 
cations of the Research Division of 
the NEA and special publications 
of the AFT, should be on file. 
Other professional magazines, as 
well as books dealing with the area 
of compensation, should be exam- 
ined for relevant material. 


Newspapers, newsletters, and 
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nonprofessional magazines are often 
the first to print cost-of-living data 
of “‘average-family budget”’ studies. 
Clippings of such information often 
are very useful. 

Occasionally a university study 
has some bearing on the compensa- 
tion problem, but the most prolific 
source of information on income 
and cost-of-living patterns continues 
to be the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Some of its most useful data are the 
Consumers’ Price Index, the item- 
ized incomes of various occupational 
groups, and the comparatively new 
inter-city index showing relative 
price fluctuations in major cities. 


LOCAL DATA NEEDED 
Certain local studies may sup- 
plement national figures with local 


cost-of-living trends, typical family 


budgets, occupational-group _in- 
comes, and similar data. 

Special attention often needs to 
be given to local taxation matters. 
Detailed knowledge of a district's 
tax rate (computed on rue as well 
as on assessed valuation); the as- 
sessed valuation of local property 
(perhaps plotted on a tax map to 
sharpen details) ; and the prospects 
for changes in the actual or assessed 
valuation of property often prove 
useful to staffs investigating salary 
levels. Knowledge of the school 
budget and prospective trends in 
enrolment and staff size helps teach- 
ers project possible future distribu- 
tion of school funds. Information 
about neighboring cities—schedules, 
taxation patterns, living costs— 
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helps staffs gain perspective on their 
own situations. 

The salary library should build 
over the years a substantial collec- 
tion of data on local budgets, salary 
schedules, and contractual arrange- 
ments, as well as a collection of 
municipal and state wealth and tax 
facts. The files should hold infor- 
mation about the individuals and 
groups in the community who may 
be of help to teachers in salary 
problems, and should contain valu- 
able narrative summaries of the 
salary committee activities in other 
years. 

Many school staffs today employ 
some kind of running committee to 
watch over the area of compensa- 
tion. Well before the adoption of 
the school budget each year this 
current committee should make for 
the assembled staff a graphic pre- 
sentation of their status. Graphs, 
charts, brochures, questionnaires, 
and other devices may be used to 
inform and to organize faculty 
opinion. 

From time to time the matter of 
compensation may need to be 
brought before various community 
groups. The need for this to be 
done by skillful, informed people 


cannot be too strongly emphasized. 


DATA FOR ALL TEACHERS 


But it is not enough that a small 
group of enthusiastic and informed 
teachers, however skillful, make up 
a committee to lead in such activi- 
ties. Understanding and skill in 
salary matters must be spread wide- 
ly among all teachers. The ad- 
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vantages of establishing a library of 
salary facts are clear. 

A school’s salary information li- 
brary and files should be located in 
the school library or at some other 
central point where individual 
teachers can explore that material 
at will. Accessibility is always essen- 
tial; privacy sometimes is. 

Such data as has been mentioned 
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here, readily available to all teach- 
ers in continuous salary-information 
files at any time, and regularly pre- 
sented to staffs by well-informed 
committees, would bolster the flag- 
ging spirits of many teachers. We 
shall need all the support we can 
get in the campaigns for increased 
compensation which must inevitably 
be waged in the years just ahead. @ 


The Court Says So 


THE NEA booklet Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 
(March 1952) gives a digest of the following findings on 
recent court cases affecting salary: 

When a district is absorbed into another district, the new 
district is obligated to pay salary due under the contracts of 
the former district. 

When a contract is automatically renewed under a con- 
tinuing contract law, the salary remains the same if the 
new contract that may have been signed for the following 
year is defective. 

When a teacher is illegally employed and is dismissed 
before the end of the school year, she is entitled only to 
payment for the time served and not for the balance of the 
year. 

Claim to salary due after illegal dismissal may be lost 
because of failure to make claim at the time the court is 
considering the legality of dismissal. 

With recommendation of the superintendent, a principal 
of one school can be transferred to the principalship of an- 
other school, but not at reduced salary unless the reduction 
is part of a uniform plan. 

Provided the county superintendent recommends the 
transfer of an administrative head of a school to a teaching 
position, the transfer is legal and the salary due in the new 
position is that of a teacher. If the county superintendent 
does not so recommend, the administrative head cannot be 
demoted to a teaching position at reduced salary. 











A Plan Designed for 


Developing Competence in Writing 


MARIAN ZOLLINGER 


In The English Journal 


oil OR the last two years teachers 
in the Portland public schools have 
been making a concerted effort to 
develop in their pupils greater effec- 
tiveness in speaking and writing. 

While the city-wide effort was 
initiated by the high-school Eng- 
lish chairman and supported by 
the Elementary Language Commit- 
tee, it has not been limited to teach- 
ers of English. There are in all 
grades and in all departments a re- 
newed awareness of the use of Eng- 
lish and a generous response in sup- 
porting a plan for improvement. 

This generosity is not wholly un- 
selfish, for all of us know that a 
demand for a clearer statement of 
ideas is a demand for more exact 
thinking and that better thinking is 
an aim that cuts across subject- 
matter lines and involves the pupil's 
development in every aspect of the 
curriculum. 

The parts of our plan that have 
been most effective in bringing 
about changes in students’ efforts 
and in classroom instruction can be 
stated very briefly: (1) the English 
teachers, with their students, de- 
fined their goals for good writing 
and pursued them in all their writ- 
ing activities throughout the school 
year; (2) they worked out an eval- 
uation plan to measure their accom- 
plishment; and then (3) they took 
steps to strengthen the instructional 
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program wherever needs became 
evident. 

In stating our goals, we tried to 
keep our ultimate purpose always 
in view—to develop competence in 
writing. It seemed appropriate, 
therefore, to list the major charac- 
teristics of good writing as our 
goals. Assembled from the sugges- 
tions of many teachers, the list, 
under the headings of ‘Content and 
Organization,” “Appearance,” and 
“Technical Skills,” has been accept- 
ed by all who teach the upper 
grades and high-school English as 
a basic guide to indicate the quali- 
ties of writing in which progress is 
normally expected. They, in turn, 
have introduced this set of goals to 
their pupils. Its use is flexible, per- 
mitting additions for advanced stu- 
dents or deletions for the slow. 

The plan for approaching the 
goals has rested on the assumption 
that the only way to learn to write 
is to write frequently under good 
supervision. We have stressed the 
need for constant practice in the 
ordinary kinds of writing related 
closely to the matters students are 
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thinking and talking about. Often 
the writing is done in class, where 
work habits can be observed and 
guidance offered by the teacher. 

We have asked all English teach- 
ers to use the goals as a check list 
in grading and to keep all written 
work filed. From time to time, they 
give separate grades on a five-point 
scale to measure different writing 
abilities: a grade for content and 
organization, such as C3; one for 
appearance, such as A2; and one 
for technical skills, such as T4. If 
the grade is identified by a letter, 
the students understand that it 


measures one aspect of their writ- 
ing rather than all. 

Marginal notations, lettered and 
numbered according to the listed 
goals, direct the attention of stu- 
dents to particular characteristics in 


writing which they need to de- 
velop. The list has become a means 
of helping students and teachers to 
identify individual needs and eval- 
uate improvement. 

It is a significant observation that 
the curriculum tends to emphasize 
the kinds of learning which the 
school evaluates, while those which 
are not measured tend to disappear. 
The surest way to make students 
and teachers aware of the need for 
practice in writing was to set up an 
evaluation plan for measuring the 
ability to write. 

Since this evaluation must meas- 
ure accomplishment in terms of the 
goals we had established, we drew 
the conclusion that the students 
must demonstrate their ability to 
organize and to compose an inter- 


esting paper on some familiar 
theme, applying their knowledge of 
the technical writing skills and pre- 
senting a final draft in neat and 
legible writing. 

Our announcement of what we 
called the ‘Spring Test” brought 
increased activity in many class- 
rooms—a fact which neither sur- 
prised nor distressed us. If the pro- 
portion of time spent on writing 
became a bit excessive in some cases 
it only balanced the lack of suf- 
ficient practice which preceded the 
announcement. 

Boards composed of classroom 
teachers have scored the elemen- 
tary- and the high-school papers. 
Each paper is judged according to 
the characteristics stated in the 
goals, and separate grades for con- 
tent and organization, appearance 
and technical skills are given. Be- 
fore the papers are returned to the 
schools, they are used as a basis of 
research. The results indicate in 
which areas our students show the 
greatest weaknesses. After their re- 
turn all test papers are kept as 
sample work in the student’s cumu- 
lative file in the counselor’s room. 

We are not ready to make a final 
accounting of our efforts in behalf 
of better writing, but we do know 
that a comparison of the two years’ 
tests show great improvement in the 
grades in content and organization 
in every school. We believe that the 
increased amount of writing ac- 
counts for greater fluency, while 
careful supervision has developed in 
students an ability to gather their 
thoughts together and organize 
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them. The study which has grown 
out of this plan reveals a need for 
various changes, and some we are in 
the process of making. 

In addition to actual test results, 
we have based our appraisal on var- 
ious observations by teachers and 
parents. A high-school principal, 
for example, remarks that the goals 
we have set and our method of 
measuring actual writing ability 
have supplied a rudder to the pro- 
gram: his teachers feel more certain 
where they are going. Parents, who 
have learned about the steps taken 
to improve oral and written expres- 
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The ultimate effect of our pro- 
gram should eventually make itself 
felt throughout the school. If the 
teachers succeed in their efforts, stu- 
dents will think more clearly and 
organize their ideas more effectively 
as they learn to use the English 
language with more _ exactness 
These results will be evident no 
matter whether the subject be Eng- 
lish, science, or the next campaign 
for student officers. 

Though the ends toward which 
we are working may not be objec- 
tively measurable, we believe that 
over a period of years we will see 


sion through the parent-teacher 
group, or have read about them in 
the daily press, speak fevorably of 
the undertaking. 


improvement in thought and expres- 
sion. In our way of thinking, we 
will be making a contribution to- 
ward better democratic living.  ¢@ 


Let Users of Pedaguese Cowzer 


EDUCATION has its pedaguese; the U. S. government, its 
gobbledygook; the British government, its wooly language. 
The man appointed by the British government to clear up 
their government language is Sir Ernest Gowers, author of 
a book, Plain Words. As a sample of clarity in writing 
which civil servants ‘might follow, Sir Ernest offers this 
essay on a cow written by a 10-year-old: 

“The cow is a mammal. At the back it has a tail on 
which hangs a brush. With this it sends the flies away so 
that they do not fall in the milk. The head is for the pur- 
pose of growing horns and so that the mouth can be some- 
where. The horns are to butt with and the mouth is to 
moo with. Under the cow hangs the milk. It is arranged for 
milking. When people milk, the milk comes. How the cow 
does it, I have not yet realized. The cow has a fine sense of 
smell. One can smell it far away, this is the reason for 
fresh air in the country. The cow does not eat much but 
what it eats it eats twice so that it gets enough. When it is 
hungry it moos and when it says nothing it is because its 
inside is all full up with grass.” 





One Percent for Office of Education 


Federal Funds for Education 


CLAYTON D. HutTcHINs and ALBERT R. MUNSE 


In Federal Funds for Education, 1950-51 and 1951-52 


f Acne to learn more 
about federal programs of education 
have been afforded recently by spec- 
ial reviews or surveys of all federal 
activities in education. 

One of these, conducted earlier 
by the Hoover Commission and pre- 
sented in the Task Force report on 
public welfare has been analyzed 
and discussed. It indicated that the 
federal appropriations for educa- 
tional activities in the 1948-49 
school year amounted to approxi- 
mately 3.7 billions of dollars. 

Another comprehensive survey of 
federal activities in education has 
recently been prepared in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, by Charles A. Quattle- 
baum. Data was obtained by means 
of a brief questionnaire sent to all 
federal departments, agencies, and 
offices by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Responses were received indicat- 
ing that there may be approximately 
275 separate and distinct federal 
activities in the field of education. 
Appropriations were listed for 255 
of the programs for the 1949-50 
school year and an analysis of these 
has been made. Among the 255 
programs, approximately 30 can be 
selected that account for more than 
99 percent of the federal funds 
for education. 

The federal interest in education 
is apparent from a review of the 
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activities described in the reports 
submitted by both the Hoover Com- 
mission and the Legislative Refer- 
ence Section of the Library of Con- 
gress. Actual numbers of federal 
offices having interests in the field 
of education cannot be stated accur- 
ately because of the variability of 
the types of educational programs 
which they operate. 

Some programs are very specific. 
They are carefully described in the 
congressional enactments, regula- 
tions are provided for their opera- 
tion, and definite appropriations are 
made. At the other extremes are 
educational services which are inci- 
dental to the operation of a federal 
office and are provided only as a 
means to the accomplishment of 
some other purpose. They have an 
administrative rather than a legisla- 
tive basis. Among these are some 
programs which may not be report- 
ed as educational. 

Out of the total list of 275 edu- 
cational activities of the federal of- 
fices are 44 that are frequently men- 
tioned. They account for the major 
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part of the federal expenditures for 
education. These activities are list- 
ed here, grouped by the federal 
offices responsible for their admini- 
stration. 


Federal Educational Programs 


Grouped by Federal Offices 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Children Near Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Sites 
Fellowships 
Research Grants 


Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Revenues from National Forests 
School-Lunch Program 
Technical Assistance 


Department of Commerce 
Merchar:t Marine Academy 
U. S. Maritime Schools 
Department of Defense 
Air Force Technical Training 
Army Reorientation Program 
Children in Military Areas 
Marine Corps Schools 
Military Research Programs 
Military Schools 
Navy Training Schools 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Department of Interior 
Education of Indians and Natives 
Revenue from Grazing and Mineral 
Lands 
Department of Labor 
Apprentice-Training Program 
Department of State 
Educational Exchange Program 
Information Centers Abroad 
Occupied Areas Programs 
Department of Treasury 
Coast Guard Schools 
Federal Security Agency 
American Printing House for the Blind 
Medical Research 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
*Education in Federally Affected Areas 
Howard University 
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*Land-Grant Colleges 

*Office of Education-Administration 
and Research 

Public-Health Teaching Program 

*School Facilities Survey 

Surplus Property Utilization 

*Vocational Education 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


Veterans Administration 
Education of Veterans 
Rehabilitation of Veterans 


Other Federal Offices 

Economic Cooperation Administration 

Technical Assistance 

Government Printing Office Appren- 
ticeship Training 

Library of Congress 

Public Schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia 

Teachers Colleges of the District of 
Columbia 


* These programs are administered by 
the Office of Education. 


From the list of federal activities 
in education presented in the Report 
by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, 255 
have been selected on which there 
were federal financial obligations 
for the 1949-50 school year. 
Amounts of federal funds appro- 
priated for these 255 programs for 
the 1949-50 school year have been 
summarized and their totals are pre- 
sented here. 

By far the largest amount is ex- 
pended by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. It amounted to more than 80 
percent of the total for 1949-50. 
This is slightly less than the ap- 
proximately 85 percent for this 
agency given by the Hoover Com- 
mission’s Report for the 1948-49 
school year. 

It is noteworthy that figures for 
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both years indicate that the Office 1 percent of the federal funds ex- 
of Education administers less than pended for education. 


Totals of Federal Funds for Educational Purposes 
for the 1949-50 School Year 


Total 
Federal Agencies [Thousands] Percent 


Atornic Energy Commission 24,762 0.68 
Department of Agriculture —....................... 177,084 4.89 
Department of Commerce ................. 9,114 .25 
Department of Defense .......... 250,458 6.92 
Department of the Interior -......................... 19,546 54 
Department of Justice - ; ~_ 1,186 .03 
Department of Labor ....... sdabiisaiiobes ies 3,621 10 
Department of State , 21,594 .60 
Department of the Treasu:, 3,732 .10 
Federal Security Agency 99,185 2.74 
Office of Education * ..... a (.99) 
Veterans Administration ....... ; 2,941,219 81.29 
Other Agencies ....................-..- 67,399 1.86 
3,618,900 100.00 
* Figures for the Office of Education are also included in the 
totals for the Federal Security Agency. e 


Funds for Education in Other Lands 


THE increase of expenditures on education in 1951 was 
one of the most characteristic features of educational de- 
velopments throughout the world. 

In France the national education budget rose from 133 
billion francs in 1950 to 156 billion francs for general 
expenditure, plus 36 billion francs for construction and 
equipment. 

In England and Wales, where the cost of public educa- 
tion is shared between the local education authorities and 
the central government, parliament voted an increase of 
£6,500,500 to the Ministry of Education over 1950. 

In Sweden the education budget increased from 513 mil- 
lion crowns to 575 million crowns in 1951, a sum repre- 
senting about 12.9 percent of the general state budget. 

In Italy, the Ministry of Education budget for 1951 
amounted to 162,000 million liras, representing nearly 
9.5 percent of the general state budget, and exclusive of 
expenditure on school buildings, materials, etc., which is 


met by other ministries.—International Yearbook of Edu- 
cation, 1951 








Boxing and Tackle Football Are Out! 
What Kind of Athletics for Children? 


SIMON MCNEELY 


In The National Elementary Principal 


HROUGHOUT the nation pro- 
grams of athletics for elementary- 
age children are flourishing. Many 
are highly organized. Leagues and 
championships, sponsored by school 
people, recreation departments, 
youth-serving agencies, ‘‘service”’ 
clubs, or commercial establishments, 
involve thousands of children, in 
hundreds of communities, in almost 
every state of the union. 

Parents, educators, recreation 
leaders, and other thinking citizens 
are concerned about this growth of 
athletic programs for children. 
Many people believe that such pro- 
grams are undesirable. Others 
equally sincere and well-meaning, 
hold that these activities provide 
valuable experiences. A compara- 
tive few are so interested in their 
own selfish purposes that they don’t 
seem to care what effect they are 
having on young children. 

The question then is what is 
right? What kinds of experiences 
are most appropriate to the maturity 
level and developmental need of 
boys and girls? What kind of pro- 
gram is best for most children in 
that period when adventure, ex- 
ploration, and selfdiscovery are so 
important? 

A thorough study sponsored by 
four national organizations now has 
been made of this problem. For 
four years the Joint Committee on 
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Athletic Competition for Children 
of Elementary- and Junior-High- 
School Age has been at work. Sub- 
mitted last April to the sponsoring 
organizations, the Report, in essence, 
recommends the kind of competi- 
tion that will safeguard the health 
and well-being of youngsters and 
help them develop a true sense of 
values regarding their own impor- 
tance and the place of athletics in 
well-rounded living. It condemns 
highly organized competition for 
children of elementary- and junior- 
high-school ages. 

In brief, the Joint Committee 
recommends: (1) a broad program 
of instruction for all boys and 
girls; (2) informal recreation and 
intramurals; (3) activities, such as 
play days, sports days, and occa- 
sional invitational games, emphasiz- 
ing social participation. It definitely 
disapproves of interschool compe- 
tition of a varsity pattern, and simi- 
larly organized competition, for 
school children below the ninth 
grade. 
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Two aspects of these recommen- 
dations might well be pointed up: 

1. The Report is mot against ath- 
letics for children—but recommends 
athletics as a phase of a varied de- 
velopmental program of physical 
education. Athletics, carried on by 
capable and understanding leaders, 
provide educational experiences for 
children that are difficult, if not 
impossible, to duplicate. Every 
child ought to have instruction and 
opportunity to learn the skills and 
enjoy the thrills of athletics. 

2. The Report does not recom- 
mend the elimination of competitive 
experience; it condemns highly or- 
ganized competition for immature 
youngsters. 

Competition is an essential cle- 
ment in athletics—without which 
sport would cease to be sport. It is 
part of the nature of athletics to 
have scores and to try to win. Even 
the simple playground games of chil- 
dren have the clement of competi- 
tion. But in the best tradition of 
American sports, competition is for 
fun—for the enjoyment of playing 
rather than for extraneous reward. 
It is the catalyst of teamwork and 
cooperation. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 

The right kind of athletics for 
children requires good thinking and 
cooperation on the part of many 
people in the community. The Joint 
Committee points out some ques- 
tions to be considered in preparing 
athletic programs for children. 

1. Are we meeting the needs of 
all children through instruction in 


physical education, and recreational 
and intramural activities? 

2. What kind of leadership will 
the athletic program have? Are the 
leaders professionally qualified? Do 
they know and understand young 
children? Are they interested only 
in the welfare and happiness of 
boys and girls, or do they seek per- 
sonal advantage, publicity, status, or 
financial gain through the exploita- 
tion of children? 

3. Are the proposed sports and 
other activities appropriate for the 
age, maturity, skill, stage of growth, 
and physical make-up of the chil- 
dren? (The Committee definitely 
disapproves of tackle football for 
children below the ninth-grade age, 
and boxing for children and youth 
of all ages.) 

4. Will there be adequate safe- 
guards for health and well-being 
through adequate protective equip- 
ment, adjustments in playing time 
and other rules, competent coaching 
and officiating, reasonable schedules 
in terms of frequency and time of 
day of contests, clean drinking 
water and other hygienic provisions, 
limited and safe travel with respon- 
sible adults, and attention to health- 
ful practices of all kinds? 

5. Is the program free of unde- 
sirable publicity and promotion? 
Will the child spectators and partic- 
ipants be permitted to grow up na- 
turally, to be free of a distorted 
sense of values of individual im- 
portance and of other aspects of 
living, free of unnecessary and un- 
desirable pressures and over-stimu- 
lation? (The Report mentions spe- 
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cifically overemphasis by means of 
newspapers, radio, television; stress 
on individuals rather than teams, 
and any pressure that come from 
spectators and supporters that place 
undue value on an informal game.) 

6. Will the children who partic- 
ipate still have opportunity for a 
balance of interests and activities or 
will the demands of athletic compe- 
tition restrict their experiences in 
other worthwhile things, such as 
home recreation, Boy Scouts, camp- 


ing trips, hobby groups, music, 
drama, and arts and crafts? 

The import of these questions is 
obvious. They establish priorities in 
the use of community resources. 
They emphasize health, safety, and 
well-rounded development of your 
youngsters in your community. They 
direct attention to the right kind of 
athletics—the kind that helps boys 
and girls grow and develop prop- 
erly, the kind that safeguards them 
from exploitation. ® 


A Drained Swamp = And an Idea That Grew 


IN 1917 a swamp area on what was then the western out- 
skirts of Albuquerque, New Mexico, was purchased by the 
board of education, drained and made ready for the city’s 
first supervised summer playground. That playground is 
still in operation today, now one of 35 under the direction 
and supervision of the Albuquerque Public School Recrea- 
tion Division. 

Approximately 12,000 persons participated in the pub- 
lic school year-round program for 1951-52. Where origin- 
ally only sports were offered, 36 different types of activities 
were featured in the past year. The year-round recreation 
program is divided into seasonal activities and continuous 
activities. Athletic events following seasonal lines include: 
flag football, basketball, volleyball, hard baseball, softball, 
track, and field. These sports are carried on in noon intra- 
murals, after-school leagues, Saturday and Sunday leagues, 
or night leagues. 

Activities of a continuous nature include folk dancing, 
square dancing, arts and crafts, hobbies, drama, tennis, 
movies, gymnastics, and tumbling. 

No charges are made for participating in the recreation 
program as the Board of Education finances the entire ac- 
tivities cost. Various clubs and business concerns lend their 
support by sponsoring teams and by contributing food for 
the summer camps also included in the program.—Charles 
Renfro in Journal of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation. 








A Neglected Area in the School Program 
Nursery Schools 


WINIFRED E. BAIN 





In NEA Journal 


Movern nursery schools 


have had a respected place in Amer- 
ican education for 30 years. Al- 
though they serve only a limited 
number of children and families, 
that service is sound. 

That nursery schools are respect- 
able institutions serving children 
and their families is a tribute to 
pioneer nursery-school educators. 
Childhood education and conserva- 
tion of child life have not been the 
principal purposes of the 20th cen- 
tury movements which have pro- 
moted nursery schools. But, for- 
tunately for children, nursery-school 
workers have concentrated on these 
humanitarian values. 

The first impetus in the United 
States for today’s nurseries came in 
the 1920's when Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller funds were set aside for 
promotion of research in child 
growth and development. Nursery 
schools were established as labora- 
torics in connection with the re- 
search program. 

America’s next big push for the 
establishment of nursery schools 
came during the depression of the 
1930's and was government sup- 
ported. Again conservation of child 
life was a secondary This 
time the chief aim was to provide 
jobs for unemployed workers, both 
teachers and laborers. Again in 
1941, during World War II, fed- 


motive. 
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eral funds were made available for 
nursery schools—this time so that 
women could be released for war 
work. 

All three of these episodes have 
supplied us with remarkable demon- 
strations of good programs for the 
welfare and education of young 
children. Quite naturally the experi- 
ences have generated a hope that 
schools for children under six might 
some day be available for the sake 
of children themselves, not as mere 
adjuncts to the advancement of 
other purposes. 

During World War II many 
groups did recommend that nur- 
series and kindergartens be made 
generally available for three-to-five- 
year-olds. Presumably, facilities 
would be a part of the public-school 
system. These recommendations 
came from such groups as the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, 
Educational Policies Commission, 
and several regional organizations 
and conferences. 

Events of the past five years have 
diverted attention from the develop- 
ment of nursery schools. True, some 
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centers which the war brought into 
being have continued to operate on 
funds from local sources. Many 
colleges, research centers, private 
schools, and church groups have 
continued to support their nurseries. 
Some new ones have been opened. 
But no nationwide program of nur- 
sery-school education has replaced 
the emergency schools of depression 
and war years. 

Overcrowded schools, teacher 
shortages, and inflation are some of 
the factors which are responsible for 
the lag in development of nursery- 
school education. Meanwhile, the 


need for school and community care 
of young children has grown while 
these events have diverted pub- 
lic attention from nursery schools. 

The housing shortage continues 
to add its problems to the family 


care of small children. Now, de- 
fense mobilization leaves families 
insecure, moving from place to 
place. Hardest hit are the young 
people who are parents of small 
children or who are about to become 
parents. Furthermore, increased 
manpower demands mean that more 
women are working and that there 
is a greater need for day-care fa- 
cilities for children. 

Should we be concerned about 
the growing need for and the lack 
of nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens in this country? Should we 
work for a wider establishment of 
them as the beginning of a continu- 
ous program of education? 

We have already seen how nur- 
sery schools grew out of the emer- 
gencies of the depression and the 
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war. Now we are mobilizing again. 
We grimly sit on the brink of an 
unknown future. Should disaster 
come, there would again be a 
scramble to take care of our chil- 
dren. 

A social crisis usually results in 
something quite spectacular being 
done for children. But let’s not wait 
for disaster before providing the 
best we can for our children. The 
need is for the present as well as for 
the uncertain future. We want nur- 
series and kindergartens for every 
child who needs them. 

How shall we achieve this goal? 
For one thing, we will do well 
continually to survey the needs of 
children in every city, town, and 
hamlet. As another project, we can 
see to it that all so-called preschool 
groups in each state are registered 
and approved on the basis of good 
educational standards. We ought to 
acquaint ourselves with the health 
and safety codes which relate to 
bringing children together in 
groups. Knowing these codes, we 
can work for the improvement of 
those who need it. 

Having acquainted ourselves with 
state laws, we can take steps to im- 
prove or abolish nursery-school 
groups which do not meet proper 
standards. And we can give much 
needed encouragement and help to 
those which do. 

We ought to inform ourselves 
about laws which provide public 
funds for nurseries and kindergar- 
tens. For, in the long run, we want 
to provide for three-, four-, and 
five-year-olds in public schools. @ 








Whether They Know It or Not 


Teachers Must Live Dangerously 


RosBert F. Topp 


In Illinois Education 


~~ completely unaware 
of their peril, teachers are forced to 
“live dangerously” as they engage 
in their work with children, for 
there are many occupational haz- 
ards connected with the profession. 

Fortunately, perhaps, these haz- 
ards are not physical. Few irate 
parents go so far as to resort to 
blows against a teacher who has 
displeased them; not many students 
put into action the thoughts they 
may harbor about an occasional 
teacher or principal; and there is 
little danger in teaching from ex- 
posure to the elements or from con- 
tact with whirling gear mechanisms. 
Generally speaking, those who teach 
need not worry about harm to life 
or limb. 

Instead, work hazards of teachers 
are emotional in nature. A chorus 
of teachers’ voices now can_ be 
heard: ‘Sure, they're emotional— 
anybody would go crazy teaching 
40 kids all day.” But the emotional 
hazards referred to here are not 
those obvious conditions that might 
be diagnosed as _ psychoses or 
psychoneuroses. 

The more subtle psychological 
difficulties that often develop might 
be called minor by some people, for 
they do not seriously incapacitate 
the person involved. He can still 
make a living and in other ways 
continue to function as a passable 
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member of society. Instead, these 
difficulties just make him disliked, 
sometimes ridiculed, and often un- 
happy, rather than causing him to 
lose his sanity. But these are serious 
enough! 

To give just one example of 
these emotional hazards: the role of 
a teacher places him in a dominant 
position with reference to those he 
instructs. He is “‘boss’’ during the 
greater portion of his day. It is not 
easy to get out of the role one plays 
all day. He may automatically fall 
into the same habit with adults. 
Some teachers are exasperatingly 
sure of the correctness of their 
ideas. Their viewpoint shows itself 
in conversations, in the way they be- 
have when asked an opinion, in the 
superior manner in which they ex- 
press themselves when on a panel. 
Needless to say, it is not the best 
way to gain the respect and accept- 
ance of other members of adult so- 
ciety. 

Teachers are not likely to receive 
help in the prevention and improve- 
ment of personality imperfections 
growing out of their work. Through 
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TEACHERS 


their own efforts they must some- 
how manage to compensate for oc- 
cupational dangers that can be so 
destructive to sound personality and 
social adjustment. A few sugges- 
tions for better mental health fol- 
low: 

Teachers should associate as free- 
ly as possible with many different 
people who possess a wholesome 
variety of viewpoints. It also is 
good for a teacher to have a very 
special friend to whom he can con- 
fide his innermost thoughts. With 
such a person he may “‘gripe”’ to his 
heart’s content, exposing his atti- 
tudes, healthy and unhealthy, to the 
scrutiny of the other person. By do- 
ing so, a certain amount of cathar- 
sis, or psychological release, can be 
accomplished, for each person 
serves as a sounding board to deter- 
mine the “reasonableness” of the 
viewpoint being expressed by the 
other. 

Teachers could well spend the 
time to make a “personal inspec- 
tion’ of their appearance before 
they leave for work. It is easy to 
become careless about appearance. 
Fortunately, good grooming is a 
powerful influence on one’s view- 
point toward life, and shortcom- 
ings are easily remedied. 

There is real need from a mental 
hygiene point of view for teachers 
to associate regularly with people 
outside the profession. This should 
be encouraged through some meth- 
od that will require routine contact 
with other citizens, such as joining 
garden clubs, photography clubs, or 


service organizations. 
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Except for attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings and other es- 
sential activities, teachers and ad- 
ministrators, in so far as possible, 
should try to forget school matters 
when they leave the building. Every 
member of the teaching profession 
should determinedly put forth ef- 
fort to play several ‘‘roles’’ on the 
stage of life. Being cast as a school 
teacher day and night, during work- 
ing days and vacation days, is bound 
to set a habit that can be broken 
only with difficulty, if at all. Teach- 
ers should try hiking, swimming, 
collecting butterflies—they should, 
so to speak, “let down their hair” 
—do almost anything to force them 
out of the routine of thinking and 
acting like teachers! 

Because teachers are citizens too, 
and because realistic living is essen- 
tial to mental health, they should 
continuously keep in touch with 
world affairs. Reading periodicals 
and newspapers, listening to radio, 
and viewing television should be- 
come part of their daily activities. 
Too often teachers are bystanders 
rather than participants in live do- 
ings of the people and land they 
are a part of. 

Tolerance toward the minor 
shortcomings of fellow men should 
become part of the thinking of 
more teachers. Too often they be- 
come ‘“‘strait-laced’”” in their view- 
points toward people about them. A 
good sense of humor should be cul- 
tivated and an attitude of acceptance 
of people as they are should be 
fostered. Teachers’ disapproving 
frowns never changed the behavior 
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of their fellow citizens. Selfanalysis 
with regard to this tendency is de- 
sirable mental hygiene. 

Fundamental to a _ teacher's 
healthy outlook toward life and 
people is faith in the importance 
of his work. Teaching is a profes- 
sion whose worth to all the people 
cannot really be evaluated—its con- 
tribution is too extensive. Each 
act of a teacher may have a good 
or a bad influence on the young 
people he teaches. Maintaining this 
faith will make one more content 
with his work, cause him to exert 
more effort to do the job well and 
to meet most appropriately the 
needs and desires of the children he 
teaches. 

Teachers need the psychological 
and emotional support that religion 


can give them. Confidence in one- 
self and in fellow men comes 
through a deep religious feeling, 
and regardless of the form it may 
take teachers should maintain spirit- 
ual and religious values in their 
daily lives. 

Individual teachers can do much 
to encourage a sound outlook to- 
wards life and people if they will 
investigate mental hygiene concepts 
that might be applicable to their 
own situations. Many excellent ar- 
ticles amd books are available for 
that purpose. Given the incentive— 
and each person dealing so thor- 
oughly with the developing per- 
sonalities of children should have 
that incentive—a teacher can do 
much to keep himself emotionally 
fit. ® 


“Who s Afraid? 


THE school teacher had given up teaching and was looking 
for another type of employment. 

“But why,’ an acquaintance wanted to know. ‘ 
teaching was mighty pleasant work.” 


“Well, it’s not,” 


‘I thought 


the teacher replied. “You see, it's like 


this. The teacher's afraid of the supervisor. The supervisor's 
afraid of the principal. The principal’s afraid of the super- 
intendent. The superintendent's afraid of the parents. The 
parents are afraid of the children. And the children aren't 
afraid of anybody.’—Heard on TV. 





Can Labeling of Ability Be Prevented? 


“De-Emphasizing” Differences in Reading 


Performance 
GWENDOLYN G. MCMICKLE 


In Elementary English 


OO often within the course of 
the first grade a child becomes label- 
ed as to his reading ability because 
he is always placed in the same 
reading group. He may read with 
the “good readers” or the “non- 
readers.” Soon both he and his 
classmates come to accept his read- 
ing group level as an adequate 
measure of his reading ability. 

If we are concerned about Johnny 
who is always called a “poor 
reader,’ how can we eliminate that 
label so that John can progress at 
his own rate without feeling he is a 
failure? 

It is my belief that providing 
children with varied reading ex- 
periences within many different 
groupings of children can help to 
prevent them from becoming label- 
ed as to reading ability in the minds 
of their peers. 

Last year in my first grade I tried 
to provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to read in groups without be- 
ing labeled for it. Our groupings 
were of three different types: the 
whole group, the ability groups, 
the interest groups. 

Reading experiences with the 
whole group help to build a group 
feeling and develop experience 
common to the group. Large-group 
reading experiences were a func- 
tional part of our living together 
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in the classroom. We planned our 
day’s work, shared books, maga- 
zines, and news with each other. 
We wrote down, to save and read, 
some of the interesting things that 
we had experienced together. These 
reading opportunities, because of 
the frequent repetition involved or 
the closeness of the actual experi- 
ence, gave every child a chance to 
read satisfactorily to the group. 

Ability groupings, by their very 
existence, tend to promote the abil- 
ity labeling we were trying to pre- 
vent. Nevertheless a part of our 
reading was done within the frame- 
work of the ability group. If kept 
flexible, this group helps to speed 
the reading progress of many chil- 
dren. But how could we retain this 
grouping and yet prevent Suzy from 
feeling superior because she read 
with the “high group,” or Johnny 
from feeling inferior because his 
immaturity placed him in the “low 
group’’? 

First, we decided to use a differ- 
ent basic reading series with each 
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reading group. The various groups 
read from the Scott, Foresman, 
Basic Series (two editions), and 
from the reading series of Ginn and 
Company, Macmillan, and Row, 
Peterson. This accomplished two 
things: We had much more interest 
within each group because they 
were reading fresh materials, and a 
consciousness of “reading book 
level” did not develop between 
groups. The children did not feel 
they were a “book ahead” or a 
“book behind” another group. 
Another aspect of flexibility de- 
veloped here. Each reading series 
became attractive to every other 
group. We began to have many re- 
quests from children to read with 
different groups so that they could 
enjoy more stories than just those 


of their own group. Immature 


Kenny and John asked to read with 
the most mature group of readers. 
Lloyd, Gayle, Jimmy, quite mature 
first graders, often liked to read 
with the group working on reading 
readiness materials. To deny the 


opportunity to read with other 
groups would have begun to pro- 
mote ability distinctions, so we set 
up a provision in our room that 
each child would read with his own 
group and then with any other 
group he desired to join. 

Part of our reading last year was 
done with interest groups. The pur- 
pose here was to bring together, in 
a small group, children of various 
abilities and maturities who had 
similar interests. The individual 
child chose his group according to 
his interest. He read with that group 
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until the purpose of the group was 
accomplished. 

Perhaps the purpose of the group 
chosen by a child was to get in- 
formation about the farm. We used 
books, pictures, and ideas from 
each member of the group. Thus, 
the reading activities of the interest 
groups were the sharing of experi- 
ences, writing stories based on these 
experiences, and evaluating these 
stories. 

Has this program helped to pre- 
vent the labeling of a “good read- 
er” or a “poor reader’? I feel that 
to a large extent we did prevent the 
labeling of reading ability that a 
child so often acquires in first grade 
and seldom loses throughout his 
elementary-school years. 

In support of this program I may 
point out indications of the atti- 
tudes and conditions within the 
group which had not been evi- 
denced in my first grades before. 

1. No child associated himself 
or others as reading with a particu- 
lar group all the time. Since the 
children had no basis for comparing 
reading levels with each other, they 
weren't concerned about it. 

2. Each child found the reading 
materials of other groups attractive 
to him. There has been no evidence 
of disdain for the books another 
child or group was reading. 

3. There was a lack of feeling of 
superiority on the part of the more 
mature readers. This was partly be- 
cause no child was denied the 
chance to read with any other group 
he desired. Instead of feelings of 
superiority or inferiority we had 
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much more evidence of tolerance, 
not only with regard to reading but 
throughout our whole program. 
The children have been alert to 
praise another child who shows even 
slight improvement. 

4. Each child found some read- 
ing at which he could achieve suc- 
cess in the eyes of his peers. Imma- 
ture Kenny and Terry could read 


satisfactorily the stories developed 


within the interest group because 
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dicate that children were unaware 
of differences in reading ability. 
They knew that some children could 
read difficult stories while others 
read very little. It just didn’t mat- 
ter to the children in our first grade. 
No one was concerned about the 
differences ; they just accepted them. 

Perhaps it is too optimistic to be- 
lieve that many and varied group- 
ings for reading can prevent label- 
ing of ability. However, because the 


they often were derived from their 
actual experiences. 

In discussing the success of this 
program, it would be wrong to in- 


pressure and stigma usually in- 
volved were so negligible under this 
plan, I do feel that labeling of abil- 
ity was greatly reduced. e 


A “Golden Age” in Reading? 


THE beginning of the most productive period in teaching 
reading was predicted by J. Harlan Shores of the University 
of Illinois at a conference on reading at the University of 
Chicago. 

“The stage just now beginning will emphasize the man- 
ner in which reading skills are specific to each curriculum 
area,”’ he said. ‘Reading is now understood more fully and 
is taught better than at any time in history. This progress 
was made possible by understanding theories of general 
ability to read and with tests designed to measure general 
ability. 

“The challenge in the reading field now lies in the task 
of using present knowledge of reading ability as a basis for 
breaking general ability into the skills most useful in each 
curriculum field.’ 

The reader's interests, the kind of material he is reading, 
his general health, his emotional stability, the environmen- 
tal setting, the physical aspects of the printed page, the 
amount of time available for the task are all factors affect- 
ing reading comprehension and speed, he said. 

“Every teacher must be a teacher of reading,” he em- 
phasized, “and every reading teacher a teacher of content 
if we are to attack the vital problem of improving in all 
curriculum areas.” 
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End of a Problem.—The federal 
government is eager to get out of 
the business of educating Indian 
children. 

U. S. Commissioner Dillon Myer 
predicts his Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs may wind up the last of its 
educational activities by 1960. He 
points to the fact that nearly all 
states having Indian populations 
have agreements with the federal 
government under which states and 
local communities get aid for ab- 
sorbing Indian children into public 
schools. Arizona public schools are 
enrolling Indian children at the 
rate of about 1000 pupils a year. 

Liquidation of federal schools is 
tied up with a bigger problem—the 
transfer of Indians from reservations 
into the stream of American life. 
This, in turn, depends on straight- 
ening out thousands of disputes in- 
volving the rights of individual 
Indians to land now held in trust 
for them by the federal government. 
It will take nearly a decade to de- 
termine who among the Indians 
owns what land. 

While the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs is trying to work itself out of 
a job, it is being asked at the same 
time to bring more educational as- 
sistance for at least one group of 
Indians. 

Something immediate must be 
done for the Navajo youth. Class- 
room space must be found for at 
least 13,000 Navajo children of 
school age. The states of Arizona 


and New Mexico cannot do this by 
themselves. They are appealing for 
federal help. But such help at best 
will be temporary. Federal officials 
in Washington see the “‘final end of 
the Indian Problem.” 


Space for 500.—Space for its 
headquarters staff is NEA’s No. 1 
headache. The Association employs 
500 people in Washington and 
these are scattered in six buildings 
—including a converted garage and 
warehouse. 

One of the first official acts of 
William Carr as executive secretary 
was to call to the attention of the 
board of directors the crowded and 
makeshift housing conditions. 

The response was quick. The 
board decided to launch a $5 mil- 
lion building fund. Every member 
and every local will be asked to 
give. The aim is to have a new 


headquarters building by 1957. 


TV Roundup.—Schoolmen are 
taking television to their hearts. 

Some 86 colleges and universi- 
ties, 30 school systems, and five 
medical schools are producing tele- 
vision programs. In addition, 200 
more institutions are equipping 
classrooms and laboratories to re- 
ceive television or wiring to pick 
up programs from their classrooms. 
Among these is the Harvard School 
of Business Administration which is 
equipping its new Aldrich Hall for 
just such purposes. 
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In October, 14 applications were 
before the Federal Communications 
Commission for construction per- 
mits to operate stations. These came 
from schoolmen in San Francisco, 
Miami, Manhattan (Kans.), Al- 
bany, New York City, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Binghampton, 
Ithaca, Houston, and New Bruns- 
wick (N. J.). 

New York state was fast moving 
ahead with a state-wide network of 
educational stations to be operated 
by the Regents. Other state-wide 
networks are being planned for 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, North Carolina, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Utah, Alabama, and Texas. 
The Southern Regional Educational 
Conference will explore a TV net- 
work to serve 15 southern states. 


Cost of building and operating 
TV stations no longer frightens 
educators. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has figures to show that 


it costs between $100,000 and 
$250,000 to build a TV station. 
Operating costs begin at $50,000 a 
year. 

But as the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television points out, 
“These figures, when spread among 
15 to 20 educational groups within 
a community, become reasonable 
for any single educational institu- 
tion to accept.” 


Casualty.—The attacks on the 
United Nations and on Unesco have 
made some direct hits—felt at 
NEA headquarters. 

For about eight months, the NEA 
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Committee on International Rela- 
tions has been operating what it 
called the UN Education Service. 
This project brought to teachers 
ideas and materials on  world- 
mindedness and UN activities. 
Every two weeks, subscribers to the 
service received Unit (United Na- 
tions Information for Teachers). 
Things went along satisfactorily 
as long as the NEA footed the bill. 
But all efforts to get enough sub- 
scribers to bear even part of the cost 
have failed. As a result, NEA de- 
cided to discontinue Unit and the 
United Nations Information Service. 


Less Aspirin on March 15.— 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will show the nation’s teachers how 
to teach youngsters to fill out in- 
come-tax returns. 

The Bureau is preparing what it 
calls a two-week course in tax filing. 
It is designed for ninth-grade pu- 
pils. Most of the children will use 
their newly-acquired skill to help 
parents. But many high-school 
youths have part-time jobs and have 
to fill out returns of their own. To 
them and to classroom teachers the 
Bureau will offer also the services 
of tax agents from local offices. 

The teaching materials are ex- 
pected to be ready about January 15 
and will be available free to schools. 


The Committee of Eight.—Four 
chief state school officers and four 
vocational educators are slated to 
take a new look at the 35-year-old 
vocational education programs. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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McGrath appointed them without 
fanfare because he does not want to 
create too great a stir among vo- 
cational educators. 

But it is clear he attaches con- 
siderable importance to the Com- 
mittee of Eight. He has avoided 
giving them too concrete an assign- 
ment. He has purposely left the 
way wide open for them to explore 
any part of vocational education 
that they wish. 

Thus, the Committee of Eight is 
free to reexamine the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Acts. It is free 
to examine the operations of the 
Federal Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

It is free to examine the 


“con- 
trols” which Washington places on 
the states and the communities. It is 
free to examine the way the states 


make up their plans for vocational 
education. 

The men and women on whom 
this heavy assignment falls are state 
superintendents Dowell J. Howard, 
Virginia; Dean M. Schweickhard, 
Minnesota; Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
Washington; and Lewis A. Wilson, 
New York. 

Representing vocational educa- 
tors are C. M. Miller, Kansas; 
M. N._ Stratton, Massachusetts; 
Mark Nichols, Utah; and J. War- 
ren Smith, North Carolina. 

Two pressures are likely to de- 
velop within the committee itself. 

The chief state school officers are 
likely to press for a more liberal in- 
terpretation of the basic vocational 
acts, fewer shackles on states and 
communities. They may even say it’s 
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time to rewrite the basic vocational 
acts so as to take into consideration 
the view that the government has 
no business aiding one phase of 
education and ignoring all others. 
The vocational educators are 
likely to say: Hands off the basic 
acts. Let's do what we can to expand 
and improve what we have without 
tinkering with the basic legislation. 


Elected vs. Appointed School 
Officials —When local school of- 
ficials are elected instead of appoint- 
ed, there’s likely to be trouble. This 
is the lesson from a controversy 
which flared in Dade County 
(Miami), Florida. 

The Defense Commission (NEA) 
has dug into a complicated case in- 
volving the firing of 16 shop teach- 
ers. It found a disturbing story of 
poor personnel practices, autocracy, 
fear and suspicion. 

But these evils, according to the 
Defense Commission, stem from 
the fact that the school system was 
too much wrapped up in politics. 
Because the county and state su- 
perintendents are elected they be- 
come so involved in_ politicking 
that ‘‘the school system, the children 
and the community are certain to be 
adversely affected.” 

Superintendents should be ap- 
pointed, the Defense Commission 
says, and such appointments should 
be strictly on demonstrated profes- 
sional ability. The Commission's re- 
port is entitled, “Miami, Florida. 
An Example of the Effects of the 
Injection of Partisan Politics into 
School Administration.”’ e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Pueblo, Colo.: Charles H. Davis, Jr., 
formerly superintendent at Scottsbluff, 
Neb., has succeeded Ernest M. Hanson 
as superintendent. 

Alameda, Calif.: Donald M. Roderick, 
assistant superintendent since 1944, is 
now superintendent. He succeeds William 
Guy Paden, who retired after 27 years 
in the position. 

Gloucester, Mass.: L. Munro Grandy 
is the new head. He formerly was super- 
intendent at Dover, N.H. 

High Point, N.C.: Dean B. Pruette, 
formerly junior-high-school principal at 
High Point, is now superintendent. He 
replaces Charles F. Carroll, who has been 
appointed state superintendent of public 
instruction in North Carolina. 

Fitchburg, Mass.: George C. Francis 
will retire on December 31. He will be 
succeeded by Carroll F. Johnson, now 
superintendent at Amherst and Pelham, 
Mass. 

Nutley, N.J.: Ehud Priestley, formerly 
high-school principal in Nutley, is now 
superintendent. 

Jacksonville, Ill.: J. A. Mann, past- 
president of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, is the new head. He formerly 
was superintendent at Lawrenceville, Ill. 

Flint, Mich.: Spencer W. Myers, for- 
merly deputy superintendent at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has succeeded Mark W. Bills. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa.: 
J. Conrad Seegers, dean of Teachers 
College, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, will become president Feb. 2, 1953, 
succeeding Levering Tyson, resigned. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.: Al- 
bert C. Jacobs, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, has been named to 
replace G. Keith Funston, appointed pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga.: The 
Reverend B. Joseph Martin will become 
president on January 1, 1953, succeeding 
William F. Quillian, who is retiring. 


State Teachers College, California, 
Pa.: C. Herman Grose, former state 
deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
president. 

Rhode Island College of Education, 
Providence: William C. Gaige, formerly 
district superintendent of Claremont Uni- 
fied School District, Calif., is the new 
president. 

University of Colorado, Boulder: Rob- 
ert L. Stearns has asked to be relieved of 
his duties by July 1, 1953, so that he 
may take over the presidency of the 
Boettcher Foundation. 

Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C.: The Reverend Edward Bunn, for- 
merly regent of the Dental School and 
the School for Nursing, has been named 
president, succeeding the Reverend Hun- 
ter Guthrie. 

Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus: Charles Pinckney Hogarth, 
formerly president of Gulf Park College, 
Gulfport, Miss., has been named presi- 
dent. He succeeds Burney L. Parkinson, 
who retired after 20 years of service. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Claude L. Kulp, formerly associate com- 
missioner for the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, has been named profes- 
sor of education and supervisor of the 
experimental project in teacher education. 

Chico State College, Chico, Calif.: 
Victor M. Houston is now director of the 
division of education and psychology and 
director of summer programs. He form- 
erly was director of the division of edu- 
cation and psychology and head of the 
department of education and psychology 
at Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada: C. C. 
Roberson, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Maumee, Ohio, has been named 
chairman of the department of education. 

George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn.: Erick LeRoy Lindman formerly 
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director of the administration branch of 
the U. S. Office of Education's division 
of state and local school systems, is now 
professor of school administration and 
finance. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence: 
George B. Smith, dean of the School of 
Education for the past 11 years, has been 
appointed dean of the University. Ken- 
neth E. Anderson. professor of education 
and director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service, has been 
named as his successor. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
Watson Dickerman has been named asso- 
ciate professor of education and Delmont 
K. Byrn has been named assistant profes- 
sor of education. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington: Frank E. Oneal, formerly assistant 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Illinois, is now professor of education 
and head of the department of education. 

University of North Dakota: Raymond 
B. Harris, formerly principal of Eastern 
State High School, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, is now professor of 
school administration and secondary edu- 
cation. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


R. L. Hunt, former editor of the Phi 
Delta Kappan, is now chief, publications 
section, reports and publications branch, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

Clayton J. Chamberlin is the new 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Hawaii, replacing W. Harold Loper, re- 
signed. 

John M. Lumley, superintendent of 
schools in Sullivan County, Pa., has been 
named deputy superintendent of public 
instruction in Pennsylvania, succeeding 
C. Herman Grose. 

N. B. Hackett, formerly field secretary 
of the Louisiana Education Association, 
is now executive secretary, succeeding 
Howard W. Wright, resigned. 

Carl E. Seifert, executive secretary of 


the Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities has been named head 
of a new bureau of higher education in 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Walter H. C. Laves, formerly deputy 
director-general of Unesco, has been 
elected chairman of the United States 
National Commission for Unesco. He 
succeeds Luther H. Evans, librarian of 
Congress. 

Robert R. Sears, professor of educa- 
tion and child psychology at Harvard 
University for the last three years, has 
been named head of the psychology de- 
partment at Stanford University. 

Finis E. Engleman of Connecticut has 
been elected president of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
for 1952-53. He succeeds E. Allen 
Bateman of Utah. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Walter Lowrie Hervey, retired, former 
president of New York Teachers College 
(now Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity) and former chairman of the 
Board of Examiners, Board of Education 
of the City of New York, at 90 years of 
age. 


Steel for Schools 

SEVERAL recent changes in National 
Production Authority regulations 
are of interest to school authorities. 

The NPA has announced that be- 
ginning May 1, 1953, selfauthoriza- 
tion will be permitted for school, 
college, and library construction in 
amounts up to 25 tons of steel (no 
limits on structural steel except al- 
loy or stainless), 5000 pounds of 
copper, 4000 pounds of aluminum 
per project per quarter. 

Certain types of hitherto pro- 
hibited construction, for example 
swimming pools and gymnasiums, 
will also be allowed to use self- 
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authorization after the May 1 date. 

And effective as of now, the U. S. 
Office of Education will handle re- 
quests of schools and colleges for 
recreational construction. These ap- 
peals formerly were handled directly 
by the National Production Au- 
thority. 


To Meet Current Trends 

A COMPLETE reorganization plan 
for New York University’s School 
of Education was put into effect this 
fall in an effort to meet current ma- 
jor trends on the educational scene 
—such trends as more applicants 
for doctoral degrees, integration of 
specialized studies, and community- 
school teamwork. 

Designed to free School of Edu- 
cation faculty exclusively for crea- 
tive effort, the change has integrat- 
ed the school s separate departments 
into three general divisions. The re- 
organized doctoral-level division, 
the Division of Scientific Study and 
Advancement of Education, which 
is under Associate Dean Alonzo 
G. Grace, will undertake studies on 
advanced levels, including doctoral 
programs, research and _ experi- 
mentation, advanced foundational 
studies, and human relations studies 
—the last as they affect both foun- 
dations of education and interna- 
tional relations. 

Associate Dean Ralph E. Pickett 
is in charge of the second unit, the 
Division of Professional Studies in 
the Fine and Practical Arts. Within 
the administration of this division 
are the many facets of the school’s 
summer sessions, including campus 


curriculums, off-campus institutes, 
and overseas workshops. 

The third of the new units is the 
Division of General Teacher Educa- 
tion, Community and Field Services, 
which is under the head of Asso- 
ciate Dean Francis C. Rosecrance. 
This division encompasses general 
teacher training and educational 
leadership at elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school levels, adult educa- 
tion, social work and student teach- 
ing, school and community surveys. 


Dr. Carr Inaugurated 

Five current educational problems 
were outlined by Dr. William G. 
Carr in his address at his inaugura- 
tion as executive secretary of the 
NEA during a two-day conference 
in Washington, D. C., October 12- 
13. . 

Dr. Carr emphasized the follow- 
ing problems: What kind of teachers 
do we want? How can we secure a 
sufficient number of qualified teach- 
ers? What is the responsibility of 
the teacher in the school and com- 
munity? How can the freedom of 
the teacher be safeguarded? What 
is the place of the teacher in today’s 
conflict of ideas and ideals? 

More than 1,000 educators and 
laymen witnessed the inauguration 
and participated in the conference. 
Other speakers during the sessions 
included Secretary of the Army 
Pace, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Earl J. McGrath, William F. 
Russell, president of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and 
Henry H. Hill, president of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 
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For Accrediting Teachers 
DEFINITE action to set up an ac- 
crediting process for teachers simi- 
lar to other major professions has 
been taken with the appointment of 
members of the newly-created Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 

The Council, sponsored by five 
major educational organizations, is 
expected to bring new recognition 
professionwise to some 1,000,000 
teachers throughout the nation. The 
Council plans to begin the actual 
work of accreditation by July 1, 
1954. 

Members of the Council and the 
Organizations they represent are as 
follows: 

National Council of Chief State 
School Officers: Edgar Fuller, Roy 
E. Simpson, and Hilton C. Buley. 

National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Teacher Education and 
Certification: F. Floyd Herr, Harold 
J. Bowers, and Ermo H. Scott. 

American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education: L. D. Has- 
kew, Waldo E. Lessenger, Herbert 
D. Welte, Henry H. Hill, Charles 
J. Turck, and Sister M. Augustine. 

National School Boards Associa- 
tion: Edward Tuttle, F. H. Trotter, 
and Clyde B. Moore. 

National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the NEA: Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, Margaret Perry, Gladys Rob- 
inson, John L. Bracken, C. O. 
Wright, and C. O. Williams. T. M. 
Stinnett, executive secretary of the 
NEA Commission, will serve in a 
liaison capacity. 
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Teachers’ Test 

ON February 14, 1953 the National 
Teacher Examinations, prepared 
and administered by Educational 
Testing Service, will be given at 
200 testing centers throughout the 
country. 

The ETS announces that at the 
one-day testing session, a candidate 
may take the Common Examina- 
tions, which includes tests in pro- 
fessional information, general cul- 
ture, English expression, and non- 
verbal reasoning; and one or two 
of eight optional examinations de- 
signed to demonstrate mastery of 
the subject matter to be taught. 

Application forms and a Bulle- 
tin of Information may be obtained 
from the National Teacher Examin- 
ations, Educational Testing Service, 
P.O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J. 
Completed applications must be in 
the ETS office before January 16, 
1953. 


A PR Packet 
A PUBLIC-RELATIONS packet or 20 
items has been prepared by the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. Designed primarily for in- 
service training programs and pub- 
lic-relations committees of educa- 
tion associations, the packet pre- 
sents a wide range of new public 
relations techniques and ideas. 
Included in the packet are 
NSPRA’s two public-relations hand- 
books, It Starts in the Classroom 
and Teaming Up for Public Rela- 
tions, plus selected newsletters, a 
PR guide and special pamphlets on 
citizens advisory committees, press 
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relations, and other public-relations 
topics. 

The packet sells for $2.75 and is 
available from the National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


A Letter from Spain 
THE EpucATION DiGEs1 has re- 
ceived a letter from the Briam In- 
stitute of Madrid, Spain, requesting 
correspondence with American stu- 
dents. The letter states: 

7, . . We are anxious to im- 
prove our knowledge of your lan- 
guage, and as North American 


books are very rare in our country, 
probably due to shortage of cur- 
rency for their import, we, there- 
fore, beg all American boys and 
girls who wish to do us a great 


favor to send us a second-hand 
novel. In exchange we will send 
them a typical Spanish souvenir . . . 
On the other hand we are about a 
thousand Spanish students wishing 
to exchange correspondence with 
our American colleagues in order to 
know more about your great coun- 
try.” 

The Briam Institute’s address is 
Maestro Victoria, 8, 1°, Madrid. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Dec. 1-5, American Vocational 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

Dec. 29-31, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
Feb. 8-12, Association for Super- 


vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feb. 12-14, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 12-14, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teachers Edu- 
cation, NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 14-19, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 14-19, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Feb. 15-18, American Education- 
al Research Association, NEA, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 21-25, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 23-26, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Norman, 
Okla. 

Mar. 5-7, NEA Association for 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 19-21, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mar. 23-27, North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 30-April 2, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, NEA, 
Chicago, Ill. 

April 5-10, Association of Child- 
hood Education International, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

April 8-11, NEA International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Boston, Mass. 

May 4-5, National Association of 
State Universities, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 
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The School That Build a Town. 
Walter Hines Page. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. Pp. ix 
++ 109. $1.75. 


The three essays composing this vol- 
ume were originally published in 1902 
under the title of The Rebuilding of Old 
Commonwealths. Mr. Page was then 
seeking to arouse his fellow citizens to 
the need for more adequate support of 
the public schools. His arguments ap- 
ply as clearly now as then. 

The introductory chapter to the book 
is by Roy E. Larsen, chairman of the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, under whose cooperation 
the present volume was published. 


The Role of Elementary Education. 
Bernice Baxter, Gertrude M. 
Lewis, and Gertrude M. Cross. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. x + 374. $4.50. 
This book has been organized with 

the student teacher in mind. It is divided 

into five parts: Education in American 

Society, Children Grow and Learn, The 

Teacher and the Neighborhood School, 

The School in Action, and Forward 

Look. The book is well illustrated and 

has a helpful bibliography at the end of 

each chapter. 


Alcohol Education. A Guide Book 
for Teachers. Joseph Hirsh. New 
York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1952. Pp. 107. $2.50. 


This book highlights the major facts 
and fundamental concepts about alcohol 
and its related problems. It is designed 
as an integrated unit for use by any 
teacher, whatever his specialty may be. 
The book discusses the reasons for alco- 
hol education in the schools, the histori- 
cal aspects of alcohol, the effects of alco- 
hol, the problems associated with alco- 
holism, and the problems of teaching 


about alcohol. The final chapter is de- 
voted to resources and materials for al- 
cohol education. 


Great Books. Panacea or What? 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1952. Pp. x + 116. $2.75. 


The author examines the Great Books 
Adult Education Program. He discov- 
ers that it is not what it claims to be, 
nor can it produce the results it an- 
nounces, The book suggests a number 
of alternative programs to achieve a 
wider diffusion of thoughtful discussions 
of great problems. 


Hidden Silver. Georgene Faulkner. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1952. Pp. 156. $1.48. 


This book, one of the Special Reading 
books, is “third grade” in vocabulary 
but grown-up in appeal. It tells the story 
of the Cunningham family of Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, during the days of 
the American Revolutionary War, The 
book should encourage leisure-time read- 
ing in the middle grades. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Teaching Social Studies in Elementary 
Schools. Revised Edition. Edgar Bruce 
Wesley and Mary A. Adams. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. 
xiii + 466. $4.25. An up-to-date picture 
of the social studies curriculum and its 
importance in child development. 

Fries American English Series. Books 
One and Two. (For the Study of Eng- 
lish as a Second Language) Pauline M. 
Rojas et al. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1952. Pp. xii + 226 (Book 
One), 268 (Book Two). $1.60 (Book 
One), $1.68 (Book Two). Teachers 
Guide for the two books $4.00. The 
books are designed to teach English to 
children in our schools who have lived 
or are still living in non-English-speak- 
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ing environments. Books One and Two 
are for use in grades four, five, and six. 

They All Want to Write. Revised Edi- 
tion. Alvina Treut Burrows, June D. 
Ferebee, Doris C. Jackson and Dorothy 
O. Saunders. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xvi + 240. $3.50. An 
analysis of teaching written English in 
the elementary school. 

Number Book One and Two. Growth 
in Arithmetic Series. John R. Clark, 
Charlotte W. Junge and Caroline Hatton 
Clark. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World 
Books Company, 1952. $ .56 (Book 
One) and $ .64 (Book Two). Work- 
books for use with the Growth in 
Arithmetic Series or they may be used 
with any modern series of arithmetics. 
Teachers Guides are available. 

My Spelling Studybook. Books Two- 
Six. Arville Wheeler and Clyde B. 
Moore. Boston: D. C. Health and Com- 
pany, 1952. $ .92 (Books Two and 
Three), $ .96 (Books Four, Five, and 
Six). 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Radio English. Florence Felten French, 


William B. Levenson, and Vera Cober 
Rockwell. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiii +- 
368. $3.60. A textbook for the radio 
workshop to teach competent writing and 
speaking. 

Better English. Grade Nine. Max J. 
Herzberg, Florence C. Guild, and J. N. 
Hook. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1952. Pp. x -+- 442. $2.56. Each topic 
is presented in three steps: Getting the 
Facts, Using the Facts, and Testing Your 
Mastery of the Facts. 

Role Playing the Problem Story. George 
and Fannie R. Shaftel. An Intergroup 
Education Pamphlet of The National 
Conference of Christians & Jews, Inc., 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 
1952. 25c. An approach to human re- 
lations in the classroom. 

Social Studies, Grades 7, 8, 9. This 
guide for teachers is Curriculum Bulletin 
Number Five, 1951-52 Series, of the 
Board of Education of the City of New 


York. The social-studies curriculum as 
presented weaves together history, geog- 
raphy, and current affairs and empha- 
sizes their mutual relationship. 

Extracurricular Activities. Third Edi- 
tion. Harry C. McKown. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. xv + 
666. 

Moderns Make Money Behave. Helen 
M. Thal. What Life Insurance Means. 
Edward B. Burr. Educational Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. These new 
manuals, one a 16-page booklet for 
home-economics classes and the other 
a 32-page booklet for social studies, 
are offered free in classroom quantities. 
Teachers guides are available for both 
units. 

COLLEGE 


The Development of Modern Educa- 
tion in Theory, Organization and Prac- 
tice. Second Edition. Frederick Eby. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. ix 
+ 719. $6.00. 

The World in the Twentieth Century. 
Revised Edition. Geoffrey Bruun. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. 
Pp. xxi + 800. $5.75. 

Accredited Higher Institutions, 1952. 
Theresa Birch Wilkins. Bulletin 1952, 
No. 3, U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 
iii +- 137. Available from U. S, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. $ .35. 


GENERAL 


Social Welfare Information for Teach- 
ers. Dorothy Zietz. Available from the 
author, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. Pp. v + 92. $1.00. Gives 
emphasis to welfare services for children. 
Also includes the background of the 
early development of social welfare pro- 
grams. 

Birds. Herbert S. Zim and Ira N. 
Gabrielson. Flowers. Herbert S. Zim and 
Alexander C. Martin, Insects. Herbert S. 
Zim and Clarence Cottam. Trees. Her- 
bert S. Zim and Alexander C. Martin. 
Stars. Herbert S. Zim and Robert H. 
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Baker. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1952. $1.00 each. These pocket-sized 
booklets are part of The Golden Nature 
Series. Each wildlife book has more than 
100 full-color illustrations and there are 
150 colored illustrations in Stars. 

Alexander Hamilton: Nation Builder. 
Nathan Schachner. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. vii 
-+ 229. $2.40. One of the They Made 
America series of biographies. 

Charles Willson Peale: Artist and Pa- 
triot. Berta N. Briggs. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. x -+ 262. $2.80. Another of the 
They Made America series. 

Red Jacket: Last of the Seneca. Arthur 
C. Parker. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. xi +- 
228. $2.40. This book, part of the They 
Made America series of biographies, 
tells the story of Red Jacket, the noted 
Seneca chief. 

Planning the School Library. Library 
Bureau Division of Remington Rand, 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


N.Y. Free booklet containing plans and 


pictures of libraries of all types all over 
the country: 

Teaming Up for Public Relations. Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., 1952. Pp. 48. $1.00 
each, discounts on quantities. This hand- 
book for leaders in American education 
is based on recommendations of the Na- 
tional Conference on Public Relations in 
American Education held in Chicago the 
spring of 1952. 

Building a Community's Curriculum for 
the Mentally Handicapped. William J. 
Nolan. Connecticut State Department of 
Education Bulletin No. 58. 

Personal Expenditures for High-School 
Education. Russell T. Gregg and Ray- 
mond E. Schultz. Madison, Wis.: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Educa- 
tion, 1951. Pp. 48. 50c. A study of the 
cost to pupils of attending Wisconsin 
high schools. 

Opportunities for the Continuation of 
Education in the Armed Forces. W. W. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Charters. 1952. Pp. 72. This report of 
the USAFI study may be obtained from 
the American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. for 50c. 

Techniques of Discussion with Teen- 
Agers. W. Russell Shull. Chicago: Na- 
tional Forum Inc., 1951. Pp. 32, 50c. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Guide to Films in Economic Education. 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, Pp. xi + 50. $1.00. 
Published in cooperation with the Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

Your Educational Philosophy—Does It 
Matter? and Achieving Classroom Disci- 
pline. Two new filmstrips available for 
$3.50, including discussion guides, from 
the Audio-Visual Materials Consulta- 
tion Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 
1, Mich. 

Shakespeare's Theater: The Globe Play- 
house. A 20-minute 16mm sound film, 
narrated by Ronald Colman. Available 
from University of California, University 
Extension, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

What Are Your Problems? A 55-frame 
Life Adjustment Education filmstrip on 
teenage problems. Available for $3.50 
from Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 

Young America Filmstrips and Young 
America I6mm Sound Teaching Films. 
Two catalogs of 1952-53 filmstrips and 
films available. Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York City 17. 

Seasons, Weather and Climate and 
Introduction to the Globe. Two new film- 
strip series in color produced by the Jam 
Handy Organization, Detroit 11, Mich 
The ‘Seasons, Weather and Climate” 
series, designed for later elementary and 
junior-high-school use, is available for 
$26.40 for the five filmstrips or $5.70 
each, The “Introduction to the Globe’’ 
series, which develops beginning con- 
cepts of the globe from a child’s view- 
point, also consists of five filmstrips. It 
is available for $19.50 for the series or 
$4.20 for individual filmstrips. 








WeRuight Publication 


Rules of Order Book 


“PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE” 


BY ROSE MARIE CRUZAN. This book on rules of 
order covers every phase of parliamentary law. Easily 
read and easily understood. Gives terms, necessary 
steps to obtain action, tells how to obtain the floor, 
gives pointers for members and officers, rules for mo- 
tions, amendments, nominations and elections. Accur- 
ate in all respects. 


The organization and presentation of this book are 
based upon Robert's Rules of Order and actual teach- 
ing experience. Cloth bound. 204 pages containing 
complete index and tables. $2.50. Write today for ap- 
proval copy. Clip this ad. 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLIS HI COMPAN Y 
Dept. 156 MARKET & CENTER STREETS, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
































Let Us Solve Your Gift Problems! 


A subscription to THE EDUCATION Dicest will remind your professional 


friends each month during the year of your thoughtfulness. The first sub- 
scription is billed at the regular rate of $4, but all additional subscriptions 
cost only $3 each. 


THE EpucATION DiGest, 330 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich.: Enclosed 
please find $..................... Send THE EDUCATION Dicest for one year to: 
PIE ec hcivitivsmmvaccendosnpsiiasicutiinesiniassne see ieliesiiaaeata te aieaiaaein iacliisieceanailaeiaadaraas iiatats pee 
gL REUTER ets ahaa nde rberane Tee LE AT pes 
City and State 
Send Gift Card 

Donor’s Name 

Address 
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TOLCO FOUR STUDENT'S, 
WOODWORKING BENCH 


Model TM-12 with 21%" hard maple, 
edge grained, electronically glued top 
54” x 64”". Heavy metal base with 12 
lockers. 

There is a precision built TOLCO 
product for your shop or art department. 
Write for complete information. 


A new shop equipped with TOLCO 
TM-12 four place benches and TM 
based Wall Benches. 
THE TOLERTON COMPANY 
271 N. Freedom Avenue — ALLIANCE, OHIO 
Established 1894 — Our 58th Year 





